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Waar is labour, when the sun of success eternally shines upon @ man’s exertions ? 
A burden? No! An agreeable pastime, ever producing the richest stores of intel 
lectual enjoyment. Complain we then on entering upon the eighth year of our editos 
rial toils? Not we, indeed! To offer one lamentation—to express one feeling of re« 
gret arising from our reminiscences of the past, would not only betoken excessive 
weakness, but betray a sign of the basest ingratitude. What then is successful la- 
bour? The parent of joy, the clear fountain of hope. There is nothing moodish, or 
murky, or lethargic, connected with triumphant exertion. But then that exertion must 
be devoted to one object, and that object be the public good. Prrcrexe is our motto, 
and in the outset we were determined, under that one inscription, to succeed or perish. 

How now, corrupt knaves! Where are’‘you—you—venal, detestable, and detested 
slaves? How move yz on? Why—are ye not lingering out your miserable exist- 
ence amidst the scoffs of pretended friends, and the kicks of honest enemies !—Still, and 
for ever defying the machinations of envy and the outpourings of slander, let it not be 
supposed that on entering on another medical year, we have any complaint to utter re- 
Specting the labours of the eight preceding years, for there is no act of which we re- 
pent, nothing that we have to dread. There are no compunctious knockings at the 
doors of our conscience from having failed to discharge the duty which we owed to 
English medical practitioners. We have not apostatised—se have not turned our 
backs upon faithful and honest friends—we have not betrayed a virtuous and noble 
cause. On the contrary, we have denounced and exposed apostates and turncoats of 
every grade, and have shaken, to the very foundation, the walls of the vile money- 
changers’ temple. Our attack upon the unprincipled has, perhaps, been fiergg, but our 
instrument of punishment has ever been tempered with justice. What fools were our 
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opponents! What knaves, too! They knew not the force of trath,—they felt not 
the value of honesty ; for—will it be believed,—the blockheads, the arrant blockheads, 
thought to put down Tue Lancer by threats, by cl rs, by Ch y injunctions, 
by indictments; by prosecutions; and by all the other contrivances and stratagems 
which are so 6verlastingly resorted to by those haters of light,—the crafty, intriguing, 
corrupt, avaricious, cowardly, plundering, rapacious, soul-betraying, dirty-minded, 





Barts. 


‘« Bars! what are they?” exclaims sotre medical student, who has never yet had thé 
Gappiness of seeing Tut Lancyr. Yet where is such a victim of blindness, ignoratice, 
and error, as that to be found? ~Upon what spot in this vast universe? At Fgzfgzfgafgz, 
in the Moon perhaps, but certainly not upon Earth. There may, however, be numerous 
youngsters in the profession, to whom, although the name of Bar is familiar, the 
character of the animal to which that name has been applied is not. A description 
of the physical and moral peculiarities and attributes of Bars already figures upon the 
pages of one of the early Numbers of this Journal, nevertheless we shall again state a 
few circumstances connected with this race of extraordinary beings, by way of moni- 
tory notice to those inexperienced individuals, who may now, for the first time in their 
lives, be decoyed into their deep-dug caves. ' 

Bars are of the class of mammary animals. They are bred in dark dreary recesses, 
and at an early age may be seen in large cities and towns, crawling upon the walls of 
old hospitals, infirmaries, colleges, and other chartered medical institutions. Some- 
what toad-like in form, they are also toad-eaters in habit, and—equally poisonous and 
grovelling with this last-mentioned reptile—Nature has bestowed upon them the power 
of flight. Half bird, half beast, and propelled by the aid of imperfectly-formed wings, 
their movements are exceedingly irregular, never proceeding in a direct line, never 
going straight forwards. Having attained the age of maturity, their activity is much 
increased, and although nearly brainless, they possess sufficient instinctive sagacity to 
induce them to combine for théir one, never-ceasing, object—plunder. Arranged in 
their different departments, they designate themselves by distinctive titles. Thus, in 
the Colleges, the Bars found there “are generally known by the names of «« Presidents,” 
* Fellows,” ® Councillors,” and “‘ Examiners ;” and they usually subsist by carrying 
on a most unprincipled trade in a species of merchandise called “ diplomas.” The 
senior Barts thus extract, under the pure influence of delusion, the few last pounds 
left in the pockets of their dupes by the junior Bats, who make the great national 
hospitals the scenes of their unnatural propensities. The Bats which frequent these 
latter institutions, are often recognised by the title of ‘‘ surgeons,” and, professing to 
perform certain important duties, contrive to live almost in a state of luxury, as 
well as in one of idleness, Incompetent as they are, and supported as they ever have 
been by their relations and friends in the Colleges, they announce for delivery, “ in- 
structive courses of lectures” upon the “ structure and functions of the human body.” 
But those who pay the fees, too often receive, instead of instruction, nothing but 

certificates,” which, however, never fail of being ‘ recognised” by the old Bats in 
she Colleges, the “ regular” traders in diploma-cy. 

Their appetite for pelf not being satiated by even this scandalous species of imposi- 
tion, thése “ hospital Bars” hesitate not to convert the diseases of the poor into a 
means of subsistence, by making the patients objects of curiosity, and demanding from 
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those students who may “ walk the wards” of the hospital so much a head for witness- 
ing the exhibition, In this second attempt at imposition, the “ hospital Bats” 
again derive great aid from the ‘ College Bars,” who, with singular generosity, will 
not receive from the student his last twenty-two guineas in exchange for the worthless 
diploma, unless he at the same time produce a “ certificate” in proof of his having 
paid over to the *‘ hospital Bars,” not less than twenty-six guineas for his “ walk” 
in the wards. Thus the pupil, in order to be subjected to the operation of one species 
of plunder, is under the necessity of proving that he has been the victim of another 
and a worse. 

Possessed of claws instead of hands, these “ hospital Bars” may be again 
* recognised” by the sad use which they make vf the knife, often tearing off with 
force, laceration, and haggling, the diseased limbs of the suffering patients which 
require in their removal much care and the greatest gentleness. Irregular and: incon- 
stant in all things, except in the pursuit of pelf, the students who are compelled to 
pay for the opportanity of witnessing the strange and inhuman tricks of these extraor- 
dinary creatures, know not when to expect their appearance at the hospital, know not 
when they will exhibit their performances in the ‘Theatres of Sucrifice.” At one 
period of the year, however, there is to be found a marked exception to this rale, and 
that period comprises the first and second weeks of October, when each hospital in Lon- 
don, and every school within every hospital of London, presents a collection of Barts 
far surpassing in number, size, and rapacity of appetite, any collection of Bars in the 
Zoological Gardens of London or Paris. At this time, too, as if by general consent, 
they are all characterised by courteousness of manner towards the new arrivals of pupils 
from the country ; and not content with showing much civility and kindness in their 
own persons, they condescend to employ their friends, or rather scouts (a descrip- 
tion of beings known in some parts of the metropolis by the exalted title of « cads”), 
to distribute “prospectuses of the lectures and hospital practice ;” to display the 
wards where the pupils are in the habit of taking their peripatetic exercises; 
to “ show” the clean and well-arranged dissecting rooms ; to insist upon the airiness 
ofthe apartments ; to dwell upon the fact that no pupils have “ died from dissections 
in that hospital, or in that school ;” to point out the immense advantage arising from 
the ‘*lerge and liberal supply of subjects” always to be found in that particulr -~ta- 
blishment ; the perspicuity of the demonstrations of the ‘‘ demonstrator ;”” the protundity 
of the lectures of the “lecturer ;” the opportunities for visiting ‘‘ gratuitously” (mark 
that) a large and well-stocked library ; the opportunity for attending “ gratuitously ” 
(mark that also) clinical lectures; and the privilege of witnessing multitudes of 
* operations ” performed, for the greater part, upon “ new” principles, the like of 
which is neither performed, nor to be seen, in any other part of the world, nor 
attended with the like results. 

** Speaking of operations—perhaps,” say the cads, ‘‘ you would like to see our 
museum?’ The pupil assents, so away they go to some large long room fitted up 
with glass cases, having a sky-light at the top of it. In these glass cases are sundry 
glass jars, containing an ‘ invaluable collection of specimens of disease.” The student 
is amazed—he is bewildered ; Hades itself appears to his disordered imagination to 
have vomited forth all its horrors. ‘ This,” thinks he, “ is, indeed, a field for 
research! Here is the very focus of medical science!” But now approaches the 
Climax. The ‘lecturer on anatomy,” or the babbler-on “ surgery,” or the bungler ia 
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** demonstrations,” walks into the museum at this important moment with the most 
stately pomp. The expounder of science condescends to recognise his intended victim 
by a graceful inclination of the head, when the well-instructed decoy, the arch-cad of 
the hospital, eagerly whispers to the pupil, ‘‘ Now is your time, if you wish to enter 
to Mr. So-and-so ; probably you will not have such another opportunity for speaking to 
him, and if you pay your money to him personally, he will recollect you again, and 
show you great attention in the hospital, and invite you to his dinners. I am really 
rejoiced that I have an opportunity of thus serving you.” The net thus broadly cast, 
the prey is entrapped, and all that the deluded has to expect in return for his generous 
payments, is a “‘ certificate” at the end of the session, testifying strongly to the 
trath of a few exquisite falsehoods. The certificates thus obtained from the “ hospital 
Barts,” when taken to the ‘‘ College Bars,” and accompanied by twenty-two sove- 
reigns, are instrumental in the procuration of what is denominated a ‘ diplome,”—a 
piece of paper always degrading to those who possess it, and ever worthless, except 
in one or two instances, which we shall mention before we conclude. 

All the tribes of Bars are remarkable for the manner in which they congregate in 
secret places, pretending to exclude not only their inferiors, but also their superiors, 
from holding any communication with them whatever, except through the medium of a 
golden key. With respect to inferiors, however, they have none, not even in the 
brute creation; and as to superiors; their presence is not only shunned by human 
beings, but the patients of the hospitals shrink back with instinctive horror while in 
their presence. So naturally rapacious are they, that they exclude from clanship, and 
from their societies and clubs, all those beings who will not subscribe to their laws 
and exactions. Thus, no man can be admitted into their ‘‘ Anatomical Society,” who 
charges less than themselves for Lectures, or Hospital Mutilations,—a restrictive reso- 
lution which always operated to the exclusion from the ‘‘ College” and ‘‘ Anatomical 
Society ” of the venerable Brooxes, Mr. Carpvs, and thelate Mr. Eowarp Grainorr. 
Equally scrupulous are they in conducting the admissions to their celebrated ‘“ Bat 
Cuvs.” Excited by the pangs of their ravenous appetite for gain, they are ever pro- 
jecting new schemes to render their trade more successful, and not being quite satis- 
fied with the results of all former contrivances, they are now meditating the institution 
of another society to be denominated ‘‘ The Royal (the Barrisu) Academy of Sur- 
gery,”—an ingenious but weak device for enticing into their snares the surgeons of all 
the provincial hospitals in the United Kingdom. Destitute of .brains, weak of sight, 
distorted in limb, ghastly in body, and unequal. to offering resistance, moral or phy- 
‘sical, now that the bright glare of day has, through the influence of the press, been 
made to penetrate into the inmost recesses of their unhallowed caverns, they distract 
the air with their screams of distress, and have the meanness and cowardice to im- 
plore aid from those very beings whose destruction they have endeavoured to effect 
by every dirty means at their disposal. Not five years ago the hand of exclusion and 
scorn was raised against the surgeons of the provincial hospitals, and now that the old 
walls are cracking and crumbling about their ears, these metropolitan Bats can 
stretch out their friendly hand in submissive invitation to their insulted brethren of 
the provinces! Pupils from country hospitsls could not then pass even the entrance of 
that den of Bars in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, without producing “ certificates” of four 
years’ attendance in a country hospital. This is now softened down to a one year's 
attendaace, coupled with a six months’ perambylation in a sf recognise.” hospital in 
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London, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, or Aberdeen. This is injustice and exclusion 
still, but they hope that an invitation to join the Battish «‘ Academy of Surgery,” may 
soften down all asperities, and remove every resentful feeling. 

Such are a few of the peculiarities of person, and the agreeable attributes, of the 
hospital and collegiate Bats of this metropolis. Two other points, however, con- 
nected with them must not be omitted. In youth they are always, by the instinctive 
precautions of their parents, kept from contact with the ground ; and before these 
disgusting creatures are allowed to take their flight in the air, they are invariably 
either forced up upon some eminence by parental exertion, or they succeed in crawl- 
ing to some elevated point, through, possibly, the most filthy channels of rottenness and 
corraption. Once placed, however, on a height, they are enabled to start off and 
‘commence their zig-zag courses through the air. But it is a fact, and pregnant with 


‘admonitory instruction, that if this animal be once brought into contact with mother 


earth, it can never again rise, either by its ownexertions, or by the aid of all the Bats 
in the universe. The curious in matters of natural history will inquire what is the 
present condition of the London Bats. The answer is brief, simple, and gratifying. 


‘Some are down upon the ground—a vast number are falling, never more to rise—and 


the remainder are so distracted, flurried, and lost, that they know not whither to fly in 
search of a resting-place. 

It is now time that we should advert to some of the causes of the dismay, degrada- 
tion, and destruction of the Bars, and to explain to medical students why it is desira- 
ble that pupils should not be associated with their lectures, further than is enjoined 
by the stern, but obnoxious and unjust, decrees of the law. 

There now exist in London three medical Colleges and one medical Company. The 
Co.tece or Puysicrans in Pall Mall East, instituted in the reign of Hexny VIII; 
the Cottecs or Surceons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, modelled to its present form in the 
reigns of Groxce III andIV; the Company or Apornecanizs in Water Lane, 
Blackfriars Bridge, instituted in the reign of James I, and empowered by an Act of 
Parliament obtained in 1815, to examine all persons who may practise as apothecaries 
in any part of England and Wales; and the Lonpon Co.tece or Mepicine, Lan- 
caster Place, Waterloo Bridge, instituted in the reign of his present Majesty, 
Wurm IV, 

“To become Fellows of the College of Physicians, it is necessary that the candidates 


should be graduates of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, where it would be a 


calumny on the science of medicine, to say that there exists a medical school. The 
Archbishop of Canrersury is empowered to manufacture Fellows of this College by 
divine right, and every now and then the profession is blessed with a divine Doctor. 
Cuarces Crark, of Saville Row, was not long ago converted into one of the celestial 
tribe. This College is entirely under the control of its Fellows ;—Funds, lectures, 
examinations, and all, are managed by the Fellows, and the Fellows themselves are 
managed by the “ secret-bulletin-writer,” Sir Henny Hatrorp—the Brobdignac 
King of a Lilliputian state—for the weight of his authority is overwhelming—defying 
resistance, and crushing all opposition. Belonging to this College there are ‘‘ licen- 
tiates ” or permissi—that is, gentlemen, who, having been educated, in the Scotch, Irish, 
or continental universities, have undergone what is called an exan ination, conducted 
by the censors, and been granted a license, which the Fellows contend it is necessary 
that every physician should possess, before he can legally practiga medicine either in 
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London or its vicinity, There are, however, in this metropolis, a considerable num- 
ber of inperenpEnt physicians who dispute the power of the.College in this re. 
spect, and allege that the terms of the charter do not establish any such right, It 
wonld appear that they are justified in their contempt of the old institution, ag the 
Fellows, with their kingly President, do not offer them any molestation by instituting 
legal proceedings, but content themselves in the true Barrisu spirit, by refusing to 
meet any of the “ independents” in consultation, under a penalty of five pounds, 
What are the results? The Fritows are left to enjoy an easy, if not a luxurious life, 
as they are, for the most part, without patients and without fees. They have ample 
time to partake of the pleasures of literary pursuits, to manufacture such toys as 
«* gold-headed canes,’ and to indite nonsensical treatises on the terrible cholera. At 
the same time the “‘ licentiates’’ and “ independents” have acquired nearly all the 
reputation and all the practice which remain with the ‘‘ pure” physicians of London, 
Butwhanged, indeed, is the condition of medical affairs, for so rapidly have surgeons 
in general practice risen in public estimation—(solely, aye, start not—so.ELy by the 
exertions of an independent medical press)—that there are not existing in this metro- 
polis twenty physicians, whether ‘‘ Licentiates,” ‘‘ Independents,’ or ‘ Fellows,” 
whose professional receipts amount, respectively, to eight hundred pounds a year. 


Now what of the College of Surgeons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the Royal College, 
as it was designated by the wise forefathers of the present race of Bars. 


The Charter of this institution empowers the Council, consisting of twenty-one 
persons, to fill up all vacancies in their own body. Thus they elect whomsoever they 
please, without at all consulting the feelings or interests of the memsens or commonalty, 
who are upwards of six THOUSAND in number. The Council, therefore, is a self- 
perpetuating engine, or, as Mr. Green would say, it is “ a body turning in its own 
descensive circle.” We know not with what velocity the revolutions have been per- 
formed, but it is perfectly clear that its ‘‘ descensive motion” has for some time past 
been regularly and rapidly proceeding, so much so, that the labours of the body in 
this respect have nearly terminated, for the Council, like their brother Bars of the 
hogpitals, are very nearly in contact with the earth, In point of fact, many observers 
of its movements contend, that this body, which was lately descensive, is now stationary, 
and has sunk to the lowest attainable position. Mr, Green’s happy figure pointing 
not to morals, but to physics, it would be out of place to convert it into an allegory, 
baving reference to a transition from honour to infamy. 


Assuming to themselves the right of managing, not only the entire affairs of the 
College, but the medical education of students in surgery, the members of the Council, 
many of whom are always hospital surgeons, have from time to time, as the law-makers 
of the College, issued regulations to confer benefits upon themselves as teachers in the 
hospitals. 

Let us render this point perfectly clear, in order that medical pupils may know how 
to admire the disinterested character of their teachers. We may, at least, be permitted 
to dissect the hospital and College “ regulations,” if we are to be prevented from dis- 
secting their manufacturers. 


The Council of the College of Surgeons, as already stated, consists of not more than 
twenty-one individuals, and of that twenty-one, there are not less than thirteen per- 
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sons who, at the. moment we are writing, hold the office of surgeon in the seven hospi- 
tals of London. The names of the thirteen are as follows :— 


Lynn, 

Gurunit, \ Westminster Hospitals. 
Waits, 

CaR.is.E, 

Vincent, 

Lawrence, $ St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Earte, 

TRAVERS, St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
Coopgr, Guy’s Hospital. 

Bett, Middlesex Hospital. 
Bonus, } St. George’s Hospital. 
Keate, 


Buizarp, London Hospital. 


Our object on entering upon this inquiry is two-fold; first, to show that students 
ought not to pay these men one farthing more than is absolutely necessary to enable 
them to comply with the regulations of 4pothecuries’ Hall,—regulations, by the way, 
which we believe to be, in more respects than one, illegally constructed; and, 
secondly, to prove, that there is only one medical college in London, the conductors of 
which are influenced by those motives towards the rising generation of medical prac- 
titioners, which ever ought to influence men in the command of authority over scien- 
tific authorities, . 

Having spoken of the Hall, we will at once place the substance of the ee of 
the Company before the reader. 

Each candidate for the license of the Worshipful Company, is required to — 
“ certificates ” of having attended, 

Two courses of lectures on Cuemistry, each course to consist of not less 
than 45 lectures. 

Two courses of Materta Mepica and Tuerarevtics, each course to con+ 
sist of not less than 45 lectures. 
Two courses of Anatomy, Paystotocy, and AnatomicaL Demonstrae 
TIoNs, to consist of at least 140 lectures, and at least 100 demonstrations. 
Two courses of the Princirptes and Practice of Mepictne, each course 
consisting of not less than 45 lectures, and to be attended after the com- 
pletion of the first course of lectures on Chemistry, Materia Medica, and 
Anatomy, respectively. 

Oxs course of lectures on Botany. 

Two courses of Mipwirery and the Diseases of Women and Cuttpnen, and 

One course of Forensic Mepicine,—which courses of Midwifery and Forensic 
Medicine are to be attended during the second year, but what second year 
is not named. 

Now the student should bear in mind, because it is of importance in a pecuniary 
point of view, that the “ certificates” which qualify for examination at Apothecaries’ 
Hall, qualify also for examination at the College of Surgeons, with this addition, that 
as * of astandanes wpen she postion of noncgnieed” heapiel derng 
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one year,—or during six months, if accompanied by a “ certificate” of attendance 
upon a provincial hospital during twelve months,—and a “‘ certificate” of having 
attended at least éwo courses of lectures on surgery, each course comprising not less 
than 60 lectures, to be delivered—according to the manufacturers of the ‘ regula- 
tions ”"—in two successive winter sessions, each session extending from the month of 
October to April inclusive. 

The pupil has now before him the conditions which will qualify him for examina- 
tion at the Hall and the College ; but we are not able to say, that even were they com- 
plied with to the very letter, they would qualify him to practise his profession with 
credit to himself, or safety to his patients. Monopolising companies, however, look 
not to the public benefit, but to individual gain,—the regulations of the Colleges 
invariably squaring with the interests of the hospitals.* The Bars, in fact, have 
established a certain number of medical firms. The College in Lincoln's Inn Fields is 
the warenovse for surgical diplomas. The hospitals are the wargnovsss for broken 
heads, legs, and arms. The museums and theatres of anatomy are the wanenouses 
for “ certificates,”” but they all belong to one connexion, and, in several instances, are 
kept by the same individuals. Thus, in the Council of the College, there are four of 
the surgeons of the Westminster Hospital. The working of this system may be partly 
explained in the following brief dialogue :— 

Scene. Room in the College of Surgeons in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

Present. Messrs, Gotunie, Lyxn, Carciste, Wutre, Berrour, and the Beavir. 

In the distance, six huge ruffians with bludgeons in their hands. 
Enter Student. 

Secretany. What is your pleasure, Sir? 

Purw. Having completed my surgical studies, I wish to be examined that I may 
procure your diploma, as I am about to obtain a public appointment. 

Messrs. Gutuniz, Lyx, Canciste, and Ware. (Aside.) Good. Perhaps he is 
for the army. If so we are sure of his rhino, as our friends at the army medical board 
will not admit him there unless he has first been to us. Let us inquire whether he 
has strictly complied with our regulations. 

Secretary. Have you brought your testimonials with you? 

Purit. No, I bave not, but I hope I have sufficient knowledge to pass, I was not 
aware that “‘ testimonials ” were necessary* 

Secretary. What is your age, Sir? 

Puri. Twenty-seven; and I have been engaged in the study of my profession 
eleven years. 





* Students who intend to practise as aroraecanizs, should be informed, that a 
_— is an apothecary who visits petients in mepicat cases, who prescribes for 
patients, and who prepres those medicines at his own residence. At the same 
time it is not essential towards obtaining a conviction, that any charge has been made 
for drugs or attendance, or that the practitioner should have upon his door the title of 
APOTHECARY, Or that there should appear in any part of his house a display of bottles 
ordrugs. The judges, however, learned as they are, are not sufficiently wise to enable 
them to draw line between medical and surgical cases ; and in a recent action insti- 
tuted by the Apothecaries’ Company, out of seven cases brought forward by the Com- 
pany 88 MEDICAL, s1x were proved to be surcicat; and although the Company mis- 
jen in six cases out of seven, the judge himself wes harsh enough to decide against 
. Ry aw in the seventh, although that was a case of hydrothorax, and required for 

its treatment, bleeding, blistering, and leeching. 
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Sscretary. Had you been only twenty-two, the age would have been sufficient, 
and if you bad been engaged but six years in the acquisition of professional know- 
ledge, that would have been sufficient ; but gentlemen are not examined by the court 
until they have complied with these conditions. (Handing a paper to the pupil.—Can- 
LisLE advances to the table.) 

Purit. (Reading the Paper.) Is it possible ? 

Secretary. Why, Sir, would you have us examine every bod y—every ragamuffin ? 

Purit. No, Sir, I would not; but I consider that every man of character on pre- 
senting himself respectfully to this court, is entitled to examination, and that bis 
knowledge ought to be regarded as his only passport to practice. 

Canutste. I call that insolence, Sir. 

Puri. Very likely, Sir, if you are the author of the paper that has been handed 
to me, or have concurred in its stipulations, 

Carutste. Why you insolent varlet, dare you address one of the examiners thus ? 
We'll teach you better manners, Sir. A student speak thus? Why inthis college we 
break the beads of the members if they dare even to discuss their own rights here. 
Stone, send Ledbitter and his men to tura out this fellow. Officers, do your duty, we "ll 
indemnify you. 

Lyxx.. No, no, Stont, Sir Awruowy is irritated. 

Gutuniz. (Aside.) What an indiscreet old fool itis! D—n him, we shall lose 
the fee for the diploma, and, more than that, the d—1 a farthing will the lad pay for any 
of our lectures. What an ass, too, to speak of the officers before we have fairly 
caught him! 

Purim. Gentlemen, it was not my intention to offend, and there is no need of 
violence; I came here in the full expectation that I should display such a knowledge 
of my profession as would claim for me the respectful consideration of the court. 

Lywx. (Aside.) I’m sure he has not been much in London. Why it is a perfect 
greenhorn, Oh L—d! Knowledge to get the respectful consideration of this court ' 
Well, that’s a good one, a’nt it, Carley? 

Caauiste. (To Lynn.) It is, sure enough. 

Gutunir. (To the Pupil.) Do not think, Sir, of what bas just passed. Sir Antuoxy 
had been exceedingly excited before you came into the room, in consequence of an 
accident which occurred to the leg of one of his favourite spiders, and the heat of his 
temper has not yet quite passed away. (Sufily.) My name is Guruatr, Sir, I am 
one of the Court of Examiners at this College; the same Guthrie who distinguished 
himself as a surgeon in the continental war ; the author of the only work worth read- 
ing on gun-shot wounds ; Professor of Surgery in this College ([eside], but they would 
not hear my last course); Lecturer on Surgery at the Little Windmill Street Theatre, 
and Surgeon to the Westminster Hospital. Address yourself to me, Sir; ask any 
questions respecting our curriculum, and I will answer you most frankly. 

Puri. I thank you, Sir, heartily. You speak like a lover of science, and therefore 
like a man of education and liberality. I came to put down my name for examination, 
but I am told by the crusty old gentleman yonder, that knowledge goes for nothing 
without “ certificates.” 

Gurarie. Why, Sir, you must be aware that somes system in medical education is 


necessary. ( Aside.) A troublesome customer this. 
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Purtt, Undoubtedly, Sir; but certificates can searcely prove the excellence of the 
system. 

Gurunt. True ; but they prove that there bas been a certain expenditure of time 
in the pursuit of knowledge. 

Puri. I would respectfully ask you, Sir, if they do not more certainly prove that 
there has been a great expenditure of money ? 

Lyww (to Wurrs). That's a hit in the eye which the modest author will not cure 
with all his lunar. 

Guruni, That ‘certificates’ prove there has been a certain expenditure of money 
cannot be questioned. 

Purr. But when you speak of a system of education, Sir, I would ask, what can be 
a better proof of the excellence of the system which has been adopted, than the compe- 
tence to undergo a rigid examination? 

Gururie, hastily pulling out his watch. God bless me! Beg your pardon; over- 
stayed my time by forty minutes. Must go this instant. Call upon me in Berkeley 
Street. Good morning to you. (Bolts, but turns back for a moment as he is going out 
to speak to Canuists.) Be sure and attend at Sir Astley’s, and don’t forget the next 
club-night. (£rit.) 

Puri. Am I to understand that these regulations are invariably enforced ? 

Secretary. Mr. Lynn himself will speak to you. 

Purm. (Aside.) The son of the celebrated dowager, [ suppose. 

Lyx», What is your question, Sir? 

Puri. I beg to know if I cannot be examined without complying with the con- 
ditions set down in this paper. 

Lyyx. No, you cannot. That is our law, and a very good law it is, a’nt it, Sir 
Antuoyy. 

Cartists. Certainly. 

Puri. I am really astonished. I have studied my profession eleven years, having 
daring the last six years attended under the first professors in Berlin and Gottingen, 
and I am as familiar with the discoveries and theories of Mrcxet and Buumensacnu as 
with my alphabet. Is it possible, therefore, that you will require from me the same 
London certificates as you would demand from a pupil who has been only six years at 
his studies, and who may only have attended two or three courses of lectures in this 
metropolis? 

Canttste. I tell you, Sir, that we make no distinctions. What do you mean, Sir, 
by having on/y attended lectures in London? 

Puri. Well, I suppose I must submit to the ex——. Gentlemen, I shall comply 
with the regulations, as I want the diploma for a particular purpose. 


Scene changes, and on the following day the pupil is discovered in the Surgery 
of the Westminster Hospital, paying twenty-one guineas to these identical 
surgeons, for the opportunity of “ walking,” or running through, the wards 
two or three times in cach week for the prescribed period of twelve months, 

Thus the pupil, in order to obtain the requisite “ certificates,”—not the requisite 
knowledge, for that he possesses already,—is required to pay,— 
For lectures on Axatomy and Puysiotocy, occupying “ two anatomical 
seasons.” Such are the words of the regulation ; 
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For two courses of lectures on Suncery, delivered in two successive ses- 
sions of eight months each ; 
For the opportunity of attending lectures on the Practice of Puysic, Curr 
» istry, and Mipwirery, during six months ; 
For lectures on Borany and Mareria Mepica during three months ; 

Entailing, besides, the expense of a residence in Londou for a period little short of 
two years. 

Let us pursue this pupil a little farther. 

Having paid the fees for all the ‘‘ required certificates” and ‘‘ hospital practice,” he 
may find it convenient to leave England on a tour of pleasure, or upon an expedition 
connected with business. Having continued abroad for a period beyond the time spe- 
cified in his tickets for the various lectures and hospital practice, he returns to 
England and to London, applies at the hospitals and sehools for his certificates of at- 
tendance upon lectures, hospital practice, and all the other absurdities of the system, 
and in a few days we find him again in the 


Ante-room of the College. 

Puri. Well, Mr. Belfour, two years having elapsed since my last visit to this 
place, I hope I shall be found in every respect qualified to undergo an examination. 

Secretary. Ob, I recollect you, Sir, You have brought the certificates, I hope, 

Purm, Yes, Here they are. (Handing a bundle of papers to the secretary, who 
opens them, and mutters over to himself )—Ah, it has told well. The Council and their 
friends have pocketed all the fees. Let me see. The four surgeons on the Council. 
Two courses of Lawrence's surgery at St. Bartholomew's Hospital ;—Mr. Lawrence on 
the Council. Two courses of Mr. Charles Bell’s anatomy ;~Mr. Bell is on the 
Council. (Out loud.) The certificates specify the full time, Sir. You will attend on 
Friday, and come prepared with twenty-two pounds in gold,—mind, in gold, ‘Sir—and 
a trifle for coffee and muffins. Do not bring checks or country notes, on any account ; 
and I shall be obliged if you will take care that your gold is of full weight. 

Scene changes, The Pupil attends om the Friday, is examined, bewilders his 
poor half-witted querists by the profundity of his knowledge, is passed, 
receives his diploma, and finds himself eased of his last sovereign, in the 
twenty-two pounds five shillings which he pays. 

Is not a system which can enforce such a robbery, a scandal to the British nation, 
and a libel on the justice of our laws ? 

The diploma of the College of Surgeons! A precious prize, indeed, for so large an 
expenditure of time and labour. As for the honour attached to possessing the thing— 
that is entirely out of the question, and as for its value,—of what use is it except to 
surgeous who may be in search of public appointments? Fortunately, in numberless 
instances, surgeons not possessing the diploma of this disgraced college are deemed 
eligible candidates. How is this? Why in the first place, the character of this col- 
lege is now pretty well known throughout the country amongst all classes of society ; 
and, in the second place, the Company of Apothecaries having decided that nearly the 
same course of study shall be pursued for the license as the il have ordained for 





the diploma, public bodies are perfectly contented with the production of the Com- 
pany’s voucher of ability. Besides, medical students have learned that it is not 
illegal to practise surgery without possessing the diploma of the College, while they 
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lenow by the trials which have taken place in the kingdom, that it is decidedly illegal to 
practise as an apothecary without possessing the license of the Worshipful Company ; 
and as the two bodies now enjoin, with one or two insignificant exceptions, the same 
course of study, the public consider that the license is a sufficient preof that that 
course of study has been completed, without requiring the collateral testimony fur- 
nished by the possession of the diploma. 

But let us go still one step farther, and see, whether this be not an institution that 
ought to be shunned rather than courted : let us consider whether a pupil ought not to 
deplore the existence of such a college, rather than make it the depository of funds 
which he may apply to a thousand useful purposes. 

Keeping our eye upon Mr. Gurnere’s puzzling querist, we find that he is now a 
memper of the College—one of the commonalty; and we are led to ask, What rights 
and privileges give value and importance to his new title? Is he respected by his 
professional brethren because he is a member of the College? Does he obtain import- 
ance, even ia the opinion of a cobbler, from his title of M.R.C.S.? It would be worse 
than ridiculous to entertain such a thought. But if matters for our new member are 
thus unfortunate out of doors, they are far worse within the walls of the collegiate 
building. The Council, assuming to themselves supreme authority, have here taken 
every-thing into their own hands. Every-thing is in their grasp. The entire esta- 
blishment is closed against the commonalty, except on a few particular days of the 
year, when the doors of the College are condescendingly thrown open, and he is 
invited to attend a lecture or an oration, or some other formal exhibition of ignorance 
and vanity. On such occasions, however, if the new member dare to rise in his place 
ia the theatre, and complain in the mildest and most respectful terms, that the rights 
of his brethren have been invaded—that a branch of the profession has been stigmatised 
as unworthy the society of gentlemen, the Council will not hesitate to direct him to be 
assaulted by a gang of armed ruffians. Should he possess sufficient resolution and 
strength to escape from such an attack with his life, he may next find himself charge4, 
by the very men who have received a heavy fee from him upon condition that his 
tights and privileges as a member of the College should be strictly and invariably 
supported,—he may, we say, next find himself charged by that very Council with being 
a rioter, a libeller, and a conspirator; and this for having advocated, to the best of his 
ability, the cause of certain of his brother members upon whom there had been inflicted 
undeserved punishment and degradation. 

** Impossible !” will be the general exclamation of young and ardent minds. Let us 
tell them, however, that so far is the case we have here put from being one of imagi- 
nation purely, that the Council sought for, and obtained, a rule for filing a criminal in- 
formation against the writer of this article, and against another member of the College, 
for having, in March last, addressed the members while they were assembled in the 
theatre of the College, on behalf of the insulted naval surgeons of Great Britain. That 
criminal information is still hanging over their heads, and it is the object of the Council 
to consign the defendants to a dungeon, because they committed the never-to-be-for- 
given crime of standing up for the rights and respectability of a portion of the common- 
alty. When that trial shall come, the cause of truth and justice will be triumph- 
ant, for the verdict in such a case would be the last thing to be considered. The word 
**guilty ” would carry no terrors with it into the hearts of reroxmers, who would 


rather undergo the utmost penalties that could be inflicted on them, than allow so worth- 
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less a junto of conspirators and monopolists, to remain unexposed. Guilty! We tell the 
dastardly Council that there are‘not to be found in England twelve men to pronounce sucht 
a word with reference to the conduct of the accused parties in the theatre of their own 
College. The defendants—one of them at least—harls defiance at his guilty prosecu- 
tors. He courts their bitterest hostility, and laughs at their ‘criminal prosecution.” 
The day of trial will be a day of exposure to the corruptionists. On that day there 
shall at least appear the evidences of guilt in the witness-box, if not upon the floor of 
the court ; and the result will prove an instructive lesson for apostates, and rapacious 
and unprincipled monopolists. 

English medical students, will you pay a fee of twenty-two pounds to become a mem- 
ber of such a College as this? It would be a black and malignant calumny against 
your noble and generous spirits to believe for an instant that you would thus voluntarily 
prostrate yourselves at the feet of individuals who, as the heads of a college, have 
proved that they can give themselves up to the influence of the worst feeling of 
avarice,—to the worst impulses of despotism and revenge. 

Are there required any further ‘‘ testimonials ’’ in proof of the imbecility, knavery, 
and degradation, of the nats?’ We should think not. But do we behold in this vast 
scene nothing, but a dreary, cheerless, medical desert, whereon the lightest heart 
might moralize? Is there no beam of gladness shining through the dark vista of 
future ages? Is there no beacon of hope perceptible through the innumerable mists 
and shades of corruption? Aye is there, The newly-instituted LONDON COL- 
LEGE OF MEDICINE rises into view, a temple of light and hope for the forlorn 
and dejected medical traveller. It is the oasis of the desert of nats, This college, in 
conjunction with another in Scotland, and another in Ireland, is destined to cement the 
hitherto disunited branches of our profession, into the most powerful and intelligent body 
of men (engaged in the pursuit of one object) which has ever existed in this or in any 
other country. Mark the difference between the just and liberal laws of this college, and 
those restrictive and plundering regulations which force the students into the avenues 
of the “recognised hospitals” and ‘recognised schools.” In the Lonpox Couirce 
or Mepicine, candidates of good moral character are entitled, on demand, to a public 
examination conducted by the Chancellor, Serutators, and a Medical Jury, without the 
production of any “ testimonial,” ‘ certificate,” or documientary evidence, whatever. 
Nota single “ proof” of this kind is required. Well may the filthy na7s contemplate the 
exist and of such an institution with feelings of instinctive dread. They 
behold in it the instrument which must level their corrupt and crumbling fabrics with 
the earth. In this college the examinations are to be held in public, the only security 
which the candidate possesses against unfair questions, and an unjust fiat. And if he 
triumph, how great the honour! But in the private, the closet, the star-chamber, the 
hole-and-corner examinations of the old establishments,—to succeed in them brings no 
credit ; and failure produces everlasting disgrace. While, therefore, students are com- 
plying with the “ regulations ”’ of the Apothecaries’ Company, and are briskly en- 
gaged in preparing for a license which will protect them from the iron fangs of the 
law, they may resolve on procuring a diploma, the possession of which, from the man- 
ner of its acquirement, must confer the highest reputation on its possessor. Where is 
to be found the pupil of talent who would prefer slinking into a private room to be 
examined by a set of beings who have no feeling in common with men of science and 
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liberality, to going boldly before the public and the press, and challenging a fair and 
impartial inquiry into the extent of his professional acquirements ! 

A more extended notice of the prospects and advantages of this college must be re- 
served for another occasion, as we have now to offer to students a few precautionary 
remarks upon matters of urgent importance. 

We repeat then our injunction—Conform to the ‘ regulations”’ of the Apothecaries’ 
Company, in order that you may possess the license, Disregard, aliogether, the ‘‘ re- 
gulations’’ of the College of Surgeons, unless you wish to acquire the diploma fora 
particular object, as a matter of business. If you make the thing an affair of traffic 
with the Council, you deal with them as they deal with you. As far as reputation is 
concerned, there is nothing lost or won on either side. Suppose also that the student 
is desirous of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the principles and practice of surgery, 
as well as of the principles and practice of medicine ;—this, by the way, is using the 
janguage of the schools, for surgery is only a branch of medicine, and a small branch 
too. The question then, under these circumstances, is—How should he commence his 
labours? Why, by endeavouring to discover the hospital which affords the greatest 
opportunities of observing practice,—by inquiring for the physicians and surgeons who 
are the most regular in their attendance, and the most constant in affording clinical in- 
struction—and by ascertaining in which of the schools there is delivered the best set 
of lectures on all the subjects in which it is his intention to acquire knowledge. 

Having completed his investigation on these points, which are all of very deep im. 
portance, there remains for him to consider @ matter of still greater importance,—the 
appropriation of uis trme. Many students, from not knowing the localities of the 
hospitals and schools, and from not duly estimating the value of their time, are'so un~ 
fortunate as to purchase their ‘‘ tickets of attendance” in half a dozen different places, 
some of them distant from each other a mile or two. Students so circumstanced never 
proceed comfortably ; they are literally worn out and exhausted, in running from one 
lecture-room to another. It is a question, therefore, of great nicety to determine how 
far it may be convenient to attend Mr. A., a celebrated lecturer in Blank Street, 
while he is attending Mr. B., at another hour of the day, in Dash Row, and paying a 
daily visit to a hospital in Vacant Place. A moment's reflection will show the im- 
portance of well considering this point. The name of the lecturer should not alone de- 
termine the selection, although we believe this has often entirely influenced pupils who 
have visited the metropolis. It would be a most thankless and invidious task were we 
to attempt to particularise the advantages and disadvantages of the various private 
medical schools. Concerning the hospitals, the University of London and King’s 
College, the case is different. As for the first set of institutions, the hospitals, they 
are, undoubtedly, public property, and are Jegitimate objects for the scrutiny of the 
ptess. The proprietors of the two last-mentioned institutions put forward their esta- 
blishments as public ones, and accordingly we shall not hesitate to speak of them as 
such. The public journalists all consider that it falls within the line of their duty to 
reprehend or applaud the proceedings of public foundation schools, such as Harrow, 
St. Paul’s, Merchant Tailors’, Eton, Christchurch, Westminster, &c., while they scru- 
pulously refrain from offering strictures upon the circumstances of private schools, un- 
less they have been rendered the subjects of judicial inquiry. With respect, there- 
fore, to private medical schools, we have only to remark, that students should particu- 
larly notice the localities of these establishments. But in making the whole of the 
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arrangements for attending lectures and hospital practice, we repeat that the subject of 
time should always hold the first place. If there be not economy in this one par- 
ticular, there will be disarrangement in everything. 
THE HOSPITALS IN LONDON WHICH ARE OPEN TO PUPILS ARE THE FOLLOWING :—= 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, Southwark. 
Guy’s Hospital, Southwark. 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Smithfield. 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Middlesex Hospital, Berners Street, Oxford Street. 
St. George's Hospital, Grosvenor Place, Knightsbridge. 
Westminster Hospital, Tothill Street, Westminster. 

Of these St. Thomas's and Bartholoméw’s Hospitals are probably the best ; but the 
whole of them, so far as regards the pursuits of students, are conducted in a most irre- 
gular and slovenly manner. Cases are rarely recorded ; but few clinical lectures are 
delivered ; post-mortem examinations are seldom announced ; the majority of the offi- 
cers are uncertain in their hours of attendance; and in some many of the operations 
ate performed in private. Economy of time, however, is of such deep importance, 
that we should recommend those who mean to attend hospital practice to select the 
hospitals thus :—The Borough students might advantageously attend the medical and 
surgical practice of St. Thomas’s Hospital, by entering to the surgical practice of 
which, they will be entitled to’attend the surgical practice of Guy's Hospital, and they 
will also hear able clinical lectures delivered by Mr. Green. By entering to the 
medical practice of St. Thomas's, they will hear the valuable clinical lectures of 
Dr. Elliotson, Medical students who may fix their residence near Smithfield, should 
enter to the practice of St, Bartholomew's Hospital. The Whitechapel students 
have no alternative, but must take the practice of the London Hospital. The pupils 
attached to the schools im the neighbourhood of Gerrard Street, Windmill Street, and 
Soho Square, should decide upon attending the practice of St. George’s, the Middle- 
sex, or the Westminster. The students of the London University may select between 
the Middlesex Hospital and St. Bartholomew’s, but as time is of such deep importance, 
and as the functionaries of St. Bartholomew’s are not at all punctual with respect to 
operations, or conducting post-mortem examinations, we incline to the opinion that the 
students of the London University may as well pay their fees for hospital practice to 
the receivers at the Middlesex. 3 

Of the schools forming part of the hospital eg.ablishments, we have not one word to 
advance in the way of approval. There have not been for many years jess celebrated men 
in them than there are at the present moment. So far from possessing reputation, many 
of them are, in truth, unknown, and several altogether untried. The changes in the 
whole of the schools since the close of the last medical session, have been most extra- 
ordinary, not one establishment opening in the present session with the lecturers who 
performed the duties of the last. Doctors are displaced by surgeons, and surgeons are 
displaced by doctors. Half a dozen lecturers are added to some of the schools, while 
from other establishments several teachers have entirely withdrawn, and not a few of 
the theatres of anatomy have closed altogether, presenting nothing but barricadoed doors 
and barred windows. 

What shall we say of the rival Colleges,—the University of London and King's Col- 
lege? We had forgotten to state that the pupils of the latter institution must take « 
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swim down the Thames in order to obtain hospital practice. ‘The Strand! What a 
situation for a college,—buried bebind a row of houses of business, in Strand Lane, 
between the Strand and the Thames! In our opinion the medical department of this 
establishment is particularly feeble. It contaias within it, the elements neither of lite . 
vigour, nor reputation. If the lectures on surgery were not delivered vy Mr. Gren, the 
whole concern would be too insignificant to be mentioned in this place. It is altogether 
beyond a reasonable distance from any hospital, and we cax: scarcely believe, with the 
exception of Mr. Greey’s class, that it will count forty medical students ; and if we 
mistake not, Mr. Green himself will find that he committed no trifling mistake when 
he determined on quitting the theatre of St. Thomas's Hospital, to join such a feeble 
band as that of Messrs. Mayo and Co. 

In the London University the change has not been more extensive than it must 
ptove beneficial to the students, and essential to the reputation of the institution. 
Mr. Jones Quaty has been placed in the chair of Anatomy and Physiology; Dr. E- 
L1oTsoNn occupies the Chair of Medicine; Mr. Samvet Coorer has been appointed to 
fill that of Surgery ; aud Mr. Ricaarp Quatn occupies the office of Demonstrator,—pre- 
senting, probably, by far the most powerful medical school in the metropolis. This in- 
stitution and King’s College, stand, as it were, in complete contrast,—the medical 
department of the one celebrated for its strength, the medical department of the other 
ludicrous for its weakuess. 

Many points still remain to be noticed, but they must afford us subjects for remark in 
another Number. We are compelled now, unwillingly, to break off, in order that we 
may be enabled to append a d d, but lucidly-arranged, catalogue, of the various 
schools and lecturers, accounts of which are before us. In taking leave of the student 
for the present, however, we think it right once more to enforce upon his consideration 
the incalculable value of his time while in London—to press on him the importance of 
complying with the ‘‘ regulations” of the Apothecaries’ Company, an observance of 
which is rendered a self-preserving duty by the decisions of the judges upon some re- 
cent trials—and to again make him sensible how entirely he may disregard the ‘ regu- 
lations” and ‘ restrictions” coacocted and imposed by the Bars in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, 








In the arrangement of the information which we now present to the medical students 
who have resorted to this metropolis with a view tocomplete their professional education, 
we shall deviate very materially from the plan which has been hitherto pursued in this 
Journal at the commencement of the winter medical session. We have been influenced 
by two motives in this variation, the first of which is, a desire to bring a large quantity 
of information respecting the medical schools of London into a very small space,—a 
space much smaller than it has occupied on previous occasions ; and the second, a 
wish to render the dry details which this information must necessarily embrace, matter 
of interest to every class of readers equally with the medical student. Accordingly, in- 
stead of reprinting, in great measure, the prospectuses and announcements whieh have 
been issued by the various lecturers, we shall place befopp the student such an analysis of 
the present arrangements of the London medical schools as will at once serve as a guide 
in the inquiries which be must of necessity make for himself, and as a record, inte- 
resting to every individual in the profession, of the facilities afforded in the metropolis 
of England, in the year 1831, for the prosecution of medical studies, under the existing 
system of medical education. 
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Alphabetically arranged. 





Lecturers. 





Adams, Mr., with Messrs. 
Luke and Hamilton. 

Addison, Dr., with Dr. 
Bright. 

Aikin, Mr, A., with Mr. | 

: A 


Amos, Mr., with Dr, A. T. 
Thomso 


Places of Lecturing. 





Subjects. 





London Hospital. 
Guy’s Hospitel. 
Ditto. 


University of London. 





n. 

Ashburner, Dr., with Dr. 
Rigby. 

Babington, Mr. G., with Mr, 
C. Hawkins. 

. A., with Mr.) 
Aikin. 

Billing, Dr., with Dr. Da- 
vies. 

Blundell, Dr. 

Blundell, Dr. Thomas. 

Brande, Mr., with Mr. Fara- 
day. 

Bright, Dr., with Dr. Ad- 
dison. 

Borne, Dr. John. 

Barnett, Mr. G. 

Burrows, Dr. George, with 
Dr. Roupell. 

Cc e, Mr. 

Chansons, Dr., with Dr. 
M‘Cleod. 

Cobb, Dr. 

Collier, Dr. 

Conquest, Dr. 

Cooper, Mr. Samuel. 

Cooper, Mr. J. T., with Dr. 
S. Smith. 

Cooner, Mr. B. 

Daniell, Mr. J. F. 

Davies, Dr., with Dr. Bil- 


ling. 
Davies, Mr. H., with Mr. 
Stone. 
Davis, Dr. D. D. 
Dermott, Mr. G. D. 
Dickson, ‘Dr. Robert. 


Everitt, Mr., with Mr. 
Jewel, Dr. Sigmond, and 
Dr. Whiting. 

Ellioteon, Dr. 

Epps, Dr. 

Punsin, Mr., with Mr. 
Brande, 


ran 
Ferguson, Dr. R. 
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St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

St. George's Hospital. 
Guy’s Hospital. 

London Hospital. 

Guy’s Hospital. 

11, Woburn-pl, Russell-sq. 
Royal Institution, Albe- 


marle-street. 
Guy’s Hospital. 


58, Aldersgate -street. 


King’s College. 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


72, Dean-street, Soho. 
St. George’s Hospital. 


London Hospital. 
32, Spring Gardens. 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital.’ 


Univ. of London. 
Webb-street, Southwark, & 
58, Aldersgate-street. 
Guy’s Hospital. 
King's College. 
London Hospital. 


St. George’s Hospital, 


University of London. 

9, Gerrard-street, Soho. 
Webb-st., Southwark, and 
St. George’s Hospital. 
Webb-st., Southwark, and 
Little Windmill-street. 


University of London. 
9, Gerrard-street, Soho. 





Anatomy. 

t Medicine and Materia 
Medica. 

Chemistry. 

Forensic Medicine, 

Midwifery, 

Surgery. 

Chemistry. 

Medicine. 

Midwifery and Physiology, 


Midwifery. 
Chemistry. 


Medicine. 


Medicine. 
Botany. 
Forensic Medicine. 


Anatomy and Surgery. 
Medicine. 


Materia Medica and Botany. 
Medic., Mat. Med,, & Bot, 
Midwifery. 

Surgery. 

Chemistry & ¢ Forensic Med. 


Anatomy. 
Chemistry, 
Medicine. 


Midwifery. 





| Midwifery. 
| Anatomy and Surgery. 
| Botany. 


t Materia Med:, Chemistry, 
and ¢ Forensic Medicine. 


Medicine. 
Mater. Med., Chem., & Bot. 


Royal Institution, Albemarle | Chemistry. 


street. 
King’s College. 


Bf 


Midwifery. 
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Lecturers. Places of Lecturing. Subjects. 
Gordon, Dr. London Hospital. Chemistry. 
Grainger, Mr, R., with Mr.| Webb-street Sehool. t Anatomy and ¢ Surgery. 
Pilcher. 
Green, Mr. J. H. King’s College. Surgery. 
Gregory, Dr. George 60, King-st., Golden-sq. Medicine. 
Guthris, Mr. Little W indmill-street. Surgery. 
Hamilton, Mr., with Messrs | London Hospital. t Surgery and ¢ Anatomy, 
Luke and Adams, ; 
Hawkins, Mr. C., with Mr,/St. George’s Hospital. Surgery and +Forensic Me- 
G. Babington and Dr. Sey- dicine. 
wwhias, Dr. F i Medici 
Hawkins, Dr. F. | King’s C \ Medicine. 
os | Kine’s Collese Materia Medica. 


Hawkins, Dr. B. 

Howship, Mr. 

Hue, Dr. C. 

Thiff, Mr. 

Jewell. Mr., with Dr. Sig- 
mond and Mr, Everitt. 

Jobnson, Mr. C. 

Jones, Mr. Greville. 

Key, Mr., with Mr. Morgan, 

King, Mr. 


Lane, Mr.S., with Dr. J. A. 
Wilson. 

Lawrence, Mr. 

Lee, Dr. Robert 

Lister, Dr. 

Macbraire, Dr. 

Mayo, Mr. H. 

M‘Cleod, Dr., with Dr. Sey- 
mour and Dr. Chambers. 

Millar, Dr. 8. 

Morgan, Mr., with Mr. Key. 

Pereira, Mr., with Dr. C. J, 
Roberts. 

Pileher, Mr., with Mr. 
Grainger. 

Quain, Dr Jones 

Ramadge, Dr. 

Ramsbotham, Dr., with Dr. 
F. H. Ramsbothem. 

Ramsbotham, Dr, F. H., 
with Dr. Ramsbotham, 

Riadore, Mr, Evans. 

Rigby, Dr., with Dr, Ash- 
burner. 

Roberts, Dr. C.J., with Mr, 
Pereira. 

Roe, Dr. G. H., with Mr, 
R. B. Todd. 

Roots, Dr. 

Roupell, Dr. G. L., with 
Dr. Geo. Burrows. 

Russell, Dr. 

Ryan, Dr. 


Scott, Mr. John. 

Severn, Mr. C, 

Seymour Dr., with Dr. M‘ 
Cleod & Mr. C, Hawkins. 

Shipman, Mr. 


21, Saville Row. 

| St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
| St. Thomas's Hospital. 
Little Windmill-street. 


| King’s College. 


Guy’s Hospital. 

8, Hatton Garden, 

Guy’s Hospital. 

10, Hanover-street, Han- 
over-square. 


1, Grosvenor-place, 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
Webb-street, Southwark, 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London Hospital, 

King’s College. 

St. George's Hospital. 


18, Giltspur-street. 
Gauy’s Hospital. 
36, Aldersgate-street. 


Webh-street, Southwark. 


University of London. 
24, Ely-place. 
London Hospital. 


London Hospital, and 58, 
Alderagate-street. 

17, Tavistock-square. 

St. Thomas's Hospital. 


36, Aldersgate-street. 
53, Aldersgate-street. 


St. Thomas's Hospital. 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


10, Weston-st., Southwark, 

9, Gerrard-street, and 61, | 
Hatton Garden, 

London Hospital. 

2, Jewin-street. 

St. George's Hospital. 





2, Guildford-st. Russell-sq. | 





Ss . 

Med, Mat. Med,, & Chem. 
Botany. 

Midwifery and t Forensic 

Medicine, 

Botany. 

Anatomy. 

Surgery. 

Surgery. 


Anatomy. 


Su ° 

Midwitery. 

Forensic Medicine. 

Forensic Medicine. 

Anatomy. 

+Medicine and + Materia Me- 
dica. 

Midwifery. 

Surgery. 

Materia Medica, Chemistry, 
and t Forensic Medicine. 

Anatomy and Surgery. 


Anatomy. 
Medicine aud Chemistry. 
Midwilery. 


Midwifery, 


Surgery. 
Midwifery. 


Medicine, and ¢ Forensic 
Medicine, 
Anatomy, 


Materia Medica. 
Forensie Medicine. 


Midwifery. 

Medicine, Midwifery, and 
Forensic Medicine. 

Surgery. 

Midwifery. 

+tMateria Medica and ¢ Foren- 
sic Medicine. 

Midwifery, 














DISTRICT LIST OF MEDICAL SCHOOLS. we 





Lecturers. 


Places of Lecturing. 


Subjects. 





, Dr., with Messrs. | Little Windmill-street. 


Jewel and Everitt. 


Medicine, Materia Medica, 
and tForensic Medicine. 


Sleigh, Mr. W. 18, Golden-square. Anatomy and Surgery. 
Smith, Mr. 47, Gerrard-street, Soho, Anatomy and Surgery. 
Smith, Dr. Southwood, with | 58, Aldersgate-street. Forensic Medicine. 
Mr. J. T. Cooper. 
South, Mr. J. F., with Mr. | St. Thomas’s Hospital, Anatomy. 
Tyrrell. 
Stanley, Mr. St. Bartholomew's Hospital. | Anatomy. 
Stone, Mr., with Dr. H.| St. George’s Hospital. Midwifery. 
Davies. 
Taylor, Mr. A. Guy’s Hospital. Forensic Medicine. 
Thomson, Dr, A. T., with | University of Loudon, Materia Medica and Foren- 
Mr. Amos. sic Medieine, 
Todd, Mr. R. B., with Dr.) 58, Aldersgate-street, Anatomy. 
G. H, Roe. 
Turner, Dr, University of London, Chemistry, 
Tuson, Mr. E. W. Little Windmill-street. Anatomy. 
Tweedie, Dr. 18, Giltspur-street. Medicine. 
— Mr., with Mr. J. F.| St. Thomas’s Hospital. Surgery and ¢Anatomy. 
South. 
Waller, Mr. C, 93, Bartholomew-close. Midwifery. 
Watson, Dr. King’s College. Forensic Medicine. 


Webster, Dr. 
Wheeler, Mr. J. L. 
Whiting, Dr., with Mr. 


60, King-st. Golden-sq uare| Materia Medica and Botany. 
18, Giltspur-street. 
Webb-street, Southwark, 


Chem,, Mat., Med., & Bot. 
Medicine and tMateria Me- 





Everitt. dica, 
Williams, Dr. St. Thomas’s Hospital. Medicine, 
Wilson, Dr, J. A., with Mr.} 1, Grosvenor-place. Anatomy. 





e. 





LIST OF SCHOOLS, 


ARKANGED INTO DISTRICTS ACCORDING TO 
THEIR PROXIMITY TO THE VARIOUS HOS- 
PITALS. 





8ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL. 


The Medical and Surgical School of the 
Hospital. 

Theatre of Anatomy and Medicine, Webb- 
street, Maze Pond, Southwark, 

Medical School, King’s College, Strand. 

Dr. Russell’s Lectures on Midwifery, 10, 
Weston Street, Southwark. 





GUY'S HOSPITAL. 
The Medical and Surgical School of the 
Hospital. 
And t Schools which are enumerated 
under the head of St. Thomas's Hospital. 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL. 
The Medical School of the Hospital. 
Medical School, 58, Aldersgate-street. 
‘Theatre of Anatomy and Medicine, 18, 
Giltspur-street. 
Mr. Waller’s Lectures on Midwifery, 93, 
Bartholomew-close. 





Mr. Pereira’s Lectures on Chemistry and 
Botany, and Dr. Roberts’s Lectures on 
Medicine, General Dispensary, 36, Al 
dersgate-street. 

Dr. Ryan’s Lectures on Medicine, Mid- 
wifery, and Forensic Medicine, 61, Hat- 
ton Garden. , 

Mr, Greville Jones’s Lectureson Anatomy, 
8, Hatton Garden. 

Mr. C. Severn’s Lectures on Midwifery, 
No 2, Jewin-street, Aldersgate-street. 
Mr. Shipman’s Lectures on Midwifery, 2, 

Guildford-street, Russell-square. 

Dr. Ramadge’s Lectures on Medicine and 
Chemistry, 24, Ely-place. 

Some of the private lectures arranged 
under the head of the Middlesex, are very 
nearly equidistant between that hospital 
and St. Bartholomew’s. 





LONDON HOSPITAL. 
The Medical and Surgieal School of the 
hospital. 





MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 
Medical School of the University of Lon- 
don, Gower-street. 
Medical School, Westminster Dispensary, 
9, Gerrard-street, Soho, 
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Theatre of Anatomy, Little Windmill- 
street. 

Mr. Smith’s Lectures on Surgery, 47, Ger- 
rard-street, Soho. 

Mr. Evans Riadore’s Lectures on Surgery, 
17, Tavistock-square. 

Dr. Gregory's Lectures on Medicine, and 
Dr.- Webster's on Botany, 60, hing- 
street, Golden-square. 

Dr. Power's Lectures on Midwifery, 6, 
Leicester-place, Leicester-square. 

Dr. Thomas Blundell’s Lectures on Mid- 
wifery, No. 11, Woburn-place, Russell- 
square. 

Mr. Carpue’s Lectures on Surgery, 72, 
Dean-street, Soho. 

Mr. Sleigh’s Lectures on Anatomy and Sur- 
gery, 18, Golden-square. 

Dr. Ley used to deliver Lectures on Mid- 
wifery at the Middlesex Hospital, but we 
have met with no announcement of their 
continuance this session. 





ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL. 


The Medical School of the Hospital. 

Dr, Wilson’s and Mr, Lane’s Lectures on 
Anatomy, No. 1, Grosvenor-place. 

Mr. King’s Lectures on Surgery, 10, Hano- 
ver-square, 

Mr. Howship’s Lectures on Surgery, Sa- 
ville-row. . 

Messrs. Brande’s arid Faraday’s Lectures on 
Chemistry, Royal Institution, Albemarle- 
street. 





WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, 
Dr. Collier’s Lectures on Medicine, &c., 
32, Spring Gardens. 
There are schools placed under the heads 
Middlesex Hospital and St. George's Hos- 
ital, which might almost as appropriately 
oes been p' under the head of West- 
minster Hospital, the situation being 
nearly as convenient for one hospital as 
the other. 





Where two or more names occur together 
in the first column of the former of these 
two lists, the parties lecture conjointly on 
the subject to which 2 t is attached in the 
third column. Thus, at the London Hos- 
pital it requires all the knowledge of Messrs. 
Luxe, Hamicron, and Apams, to deliver a 








have been gained; on the cofitrary, by 
loading our pages with a number of mi- 
nute details, a knowledge of whidh may 
be very readily obtained by the student 
himself, now that he knows where to seek 
for them, we should rather confuse than aid 
him in his future steps. He has now before 
him the name, place of lecturing, and de- 
partment, of every lecturer in the metro- 
polis, the subject of whose course is enu- 
merated in the ‘* regulations’’ put forth by 
the Hall and College ; and, as a very im- 
portant addition to the remarks we have 
made on the economical adjustment of his 
time, we have also placed before him a 
district list of the schools. and lecture- 
rooms. The neighbourhood of these places 
he must visit personally, and in obtaining 
on the spot an account of the charges for 
attendance, the days and hours at which the 
lectures are delivered, the dispensary prac- 
tice which is open to him, &c., he will ac- 
quire information relative to the schools 
which no book-reading can for a moment be 
ex pected to furnish. 

On the subject of cuarces, we ought to 
remark, that the demands made at some of 
the schools are fully equal to double the 
prices demanded at others. In searching, 
therefore, for the private schools, and in 
seeking for the caves of the Bars, this 
consideration should be constantly in the 
student's mind, because he will not only find 
his money of great use to him in obtaining 
subjects for dissection, the purchase of books, 
surgical instruments, &c., but it often hap- 
pens that the lectures which are sold at the 
highest price are, in point of fact, of the 
lowest value. Look, therefore, tothe charges, 
which, generally speaking, will be found 
much more moderate in the private schools 
than in the schools within the hospitals, For 
example, atthe Wess Srreet Scnoot, an 
establishment of acknowledged celebrity, 
and situated within about 200 yards from 
Guy’s and St. Thon.as’s Hospitals, Messrs. 
Graincer and Pitcnen’s charge for rrer- 
PETUAL attendance on lectures on Anatomy 


course on anatomy, and at the Little Wind-| and Physiology, Demonstrations and Dis- 
mill-street School the combined efforts of | sections, amounts to only ONE HALF of the 
Messrs, Jewer, Evenirr, and Sicmonp, are | $¥m demanded at the Scuoor or Axatomy 


necessary, it seems, to give a course on 
forensic medicine. 
Had we rendered the foregoing lists more 


voluminous, nothing really useful would 





jin Wesron Srreer, an establishment be- 


longing to Guy's Hospitrat. 

Attend, therefore, to the charges, and in 
** taking care of your pockets,” ever beware 
of the claws of the BATS, 
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REMARKS 
ON THE 


CHOLERA MORBUS. 
By Aceua, M.D. 


In my last article* I adverted to the opinion 
forwarded to his Majesty’s Council on the 
9th of June last from the College of Physi- 
cians, in which the cholera, now so preva- 


by contagion? Conld more have been made 
of so bad a cause as contagion in cholera, 
few perhaps could have succeeded better 
than Dr. Macmichael, and no discourtesy 
shall be offered him by me, though he does 
sometimes lose his temper and say, among 
other things not over civil, nor quite comme 
il faut, from a Fellow of the College, that 
all who do not agree with him as to conta- 
gion ‘* will fully abandon all the ordinary 
maxims of prudence, and remain obsti- 
nately blind to the dictates of common 
sense!”’—strong, mais peu philosophique, 





lent in many parts of Europe, was declared 
to be communicable from person to person, | 


We saw that they admitted in that let- | 


ter (see page 16 of the Parliamentary | 
Papers on Cholera) the limited nature of 
the proofs upon which their opinion was 
formed; but I had not the reasons which | 
I supposed I had for concluding, that be-| 
cause they used the words “ ready to recon- 
sider” in their communication of the 18th 
of the same month to the Council, they in- 
tended to reconsider the whole question. 
Iadeed this seems now obvious enough, as 
one of the Fellows of the College whosigned 
the Report from that body on the 9th of 
June (Dr, Macmichasel) has published a 
pamphlet in support of the opinion already 
given, in the shape of a letter addressed to 
the President of the College, whose views, 
Dr, Macmichael tells us, entirely coincide 
with his own; so that there is now too 
much reason to apprehend that in this quar- 
ter the door is closed, Contagionist as I 
am in regard to those diseases where there 
is evidence of contagion, I find nothing in 
Dr. Macmichael’s letter which can make an 
impression on those who are et all in the 
habit of investigating such subjects,t and 
who, dismissing such inductions as those 
which he seems to consider legitimate, rely 
solely on facts rigorously examined. He 
must surely be aware that most of the 
se which he seems to think ought to 

ave such influence in leading the public 
to believe in the contagion of cholera, might 
equally apply to the influenza which this 
year prevailed in Europe, and last year in 
China, &c.; or to the influenza of 1803, 
which traversed over continents and oceans, 
sometimes in the wind’s eye, sometimes not, 
as frequently mentioned by the late Pro- 
fessor Gregory of Edinburgh. Who will 
now stand up and try to maintain that the | 
disease in those epidemics was propagated | 








| 

* See page 773, last Volume. | 

+ 1 presume that I shall not be misunderstood 
when I say, Would that the cholera were contagious 
—for thea we might have every reasonable hope 


of staying the of the calamity by those) 
cordon and which are now 
not merely useless, but bane of society, when 





‘ 


Monsieur le Docteur. The time has gone by 
when ingenious men of the profession, like 
Dr. Macmichael, might argue common sense 
out of us; it will not even serve any pur- 
pose now that the name of the President of 
the College is so studiously introduced as 
entirely coinciding with Dr. Macmichael ; 
for, in these days of reform in every thing, 
even the fiat of the President, however im- 
portant in other matters, will only be set 
down at its just value by those who pay 
attention to the subject. 

Referring once more to the Report of the 
9th of June, made by the College to the 
Council, and signed by the President as 
well as by Dr. Macmichael, the cholera was 
there pronounced to be a communicable 
disease, when they had, as they freely admit, 
“no other means of judging of the nature 
and symptoms of the cholera than those 
furnished by the documents submitted to 
them,”’ The documents submitted were the 
following, as appears from the collection of 
papers published by order of Parliament :— 
‘T'wo reports made to our government by 
Dr. Walker, from Russia; a report from 
Petersburgh by Dr. Albers, a Prussian phy- 
sician ; and a report, with inclosures, re- 
garding Russian quarantine regulations, 
from St. Petersburgh, by Sir W. Creighton. 
Dr. Walker, who was seut from St. Peters- 
burgh to Moscow, by our Ambassador at the 
former place, states, in his first report, dated 
in March, that the medical men d to 
differ on the subject of contagion, but adds, 
** I may so far state, that by tar the greater 
number of medical men are disposed to think 
it not contagious.” He says, that on his ar- 
rival at Moscow the cholera was almost ex- 
tinct there ; that in twelve days he had beea 
able to see only twenty-four cases, and that 
ne had no means of forming an opinion of 
his own as to contagion. In a second re- 
port, dated in April from St, Petersburg, 





\this gentleman repeats his former state- 


ment as to the majority of the Moscow 
medical men not believing the disease to be 
contagious (or, as the College prefer term. 
ing it, infectious), and gives the grounds om 
which their belief is formed, on which he 
makes some observations, He seems ex- 
wemely fair, for while he states that, ac» 


Cc 
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cording to his information, a peculiar state 
of the atmosphere ‘‘ was proved by almost 
evegy person in the city (Moscow), feeling, 
during the time, some inconvenience or 
other, which wanted only the exciting cause 
of catching cold, or of some irregularity in 
diet, to bring on cholera ;” that ‘* very few 
of those immediately about the patients 
were taken ill; that he “ did not learn 
that the contagionists in Moscow had any 
strong particular instances to prove the com- 
munication of the disease from one indivi- 
dual to another ;”’ and that he had ‘‘ beard 
of several instances brought forward in 
support of the opinion (contagion), but 
they are not fair ones:’’ he yet mentions 
where exceptions seem to have taken place 
as to hospital attendants not being attacked, 
but he has neglected to tell us (a very com- 
mon omission in similar statements), whe- 
ther or not the hospitals in which attendants 
were attacked were situated in or near 
places where the atmosphere seemed equally 
productive of the diseasein those not employ- 
ed in attending on sick. This clearly makes 
all the difference, for there is no earthly 
reason why people about the sick should 
not be attacked if they breathe the same 
atmosphere which would seem to have so 
particular an effect in producing the disease 
in others; indeed there are good reasons 
why, duriag an epidemic, attendants should 
be attacked in greater proportion ; for the 
constant fatigue, night work, Xc., must 
greatly predispose them to disease of any 
kind, while the great additional number 
always requ.red on those occasions, pre- 
cludes the supposition of the majority so 
employed being seasoned Lospital attendant 
having constitutions impenetrable to con- 
tagion. Those questions are now well un- 
derstood as to yellow fever, about which so 
much misconception had once existed. ‘The 
proofs by disinterested authors (by which I 
mean those unconnected with quarantine es- 
tablishments, or who are not governed by 
the expediency of the case) in the West 
Indies, America, and other places, show this 
in a clear light ; bat the proofs which have 
for some time past appeared in various jour- 
nals respecting the occurrences at Gibraltar 
during the epidemic of 1828, are particular- 
ly illustrative. By the testimony of three or 

writers, we find that, within certain 
points, those in attendance on sick, in houses 
as well as hospitals, were attacked with the 
fever, in common with those who were not 
in attendance on sick ; but that, where peo- 
ple remained at ever so short a distance 
beyond those points, during the epidemic 
indents not a single instance occurred 
of their being attacked, though great num- 
bers bad been in the closest contact with 
the sick, and frequently too, it would ap- 
pear, under circumstances when conta- 








gion, ay existed, was not impeded 
in its usual course by a very free atmo- 
sphere : — sick individuals, for instance, 
lying in a small house, hut, or tent, sur- 
rounded, during a longer or shorter space 
of time, by their relatives, &e. A full ex- 
posure of some very curious mis-statements 
on these points, made by our medical chief 
of the quarantine, will be found from the 
pen of the surgeon of the 23d regiment, in 
the Edinburgh Medicat and Surgical Jour - 
nal, No. 106, Those who are acquainted 
with the progress of cholera in India, must 
be aware hee a difference in the height of 
places, or of a few hundred —_ (indeed 
sometimes of a few yards) distance, bas 
been observed to make all the difference be- 
tween great suffering and complete immu- 
nity :—the printed and manuscript reports 
from India furnish a vast number of in- 
stances of this kind; and, incredible as it 
may appear, they furnish instances where, 
notwit i the freest intercourse, 
there has been an abrupt line of demarca- 
tion observed, beyond which the disease did 
not prevail. A most remarkable instance of 
this occurred in the King’s 14th regiment, 
in 1819, during a cholera epidemic, when 
the light rec | of the regiment escaped 
almost untouched, owing to no other appa- 
rent cause than that they occupied the ex- 
tremity of a range of barrack in which all 
the other companies were stationed! so 
that there would truly seem to be more 
things “ on earth than are dreamt of in the 
philosophy"’ of contagionists. This seems 
so remarkable an event, that the circum- 
stance should be more particularly stated :— 


»|* The disease commenced in the eastern 


wing of the barracks, and proceeded in a 
westerly direction, but suddenly stopped at 
the 9th company; the light infantry escap- 
ing with one or two slight cases only.”— 
(Bengal Rep. 311.) It appears (loc. cit.) 
that 221 attacks took place in the other nine 
companies. We find (Bombay Rep. p.11) 
that, from a little difference n situation, 
two cavalry regiments in a camp were 
altogether exempt from the disease, while 
all the other regiments were attacked. 
Previous to closing these remarks, which 
seemed to me calied for on Dr. Walker's 
second Report, it is fair to state, that 
in certain Russian towns which he names, 
be found that the medical men and 
others were convinced that the cholera was 
brought to them “‘ somehow or other,” an 
impression quite common in like cases, as 
we may learn from Humboldt, and less to be 
wondered at in Russia than most places 
whick could be mentioned. It will not be a 
misemploy ment of time to consider now the 
next document laid before the College, to 
euvable them to form oy x Re- 
port of Dr, Albers, dated in March, and 
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sent from St. Petersburgh ;—this eman, 
who was at the head of a commission sent 
by the Prussian government to Moscow, 
states, that at St. Pe » where the 
disease did not then reign, authorities 
and physicians were ionists ; but at 
Moscow, where it had committed such ra- 
vages, ‘* almost all strenuously maintain 
that cholera is not contagious.” The fol- 
pov: Ba seems to merit particular 
atten 


** When the cholera first reached Moscow, 
all the physicians of this city were persuad- 
ed of its contagious nature, but the experi- 
ence gained in the course of the epidemic, 
has produced an entirely opposite convic- 
tion. They found that it was impossible for 
any length of time completely to isolate such 
a city as Moscow, containing 300,000 inha- 
bitants, and having a circumference of nearly 
seven miles (versts’?), and perceived daily 
the frequent frustrations of the measures 
adopted. During the epidemic, it is cer- 
tain that upwards of 40,000 inbabitants 
quitted Moscow, of whom a large number 
never performed quarantine ; and notwith- 


the observation, ‘‘ The result of my own 
daily experience, therefore, perfectly egrees 
with the above-stated principle, namely, 
notwithstanding all my inquiries, I Aave 
met with no instance which couid render it 
at all that the cholera is dissemi- 
nated by inanimate objects.” The words in 
italics are as in the Parliamentary papers on 
Cholera, pp. 8and 9. Here is something 
to help to guide people in forming opinions, 
and to help governments on quarantine ques- 
tions ; but owing to a portion of the “ per- 
verseness” which Dr. Macmichael in anger 
talks about, Dr. Albers still speculates upon 
cholera being contagious, and the College, 
it would seem, take up his speculations and 
sink his very important facts. Sir William 
Creighton’s Report gives what purports to 
be an extract from a memorial of his on 
cholera, given in to the St, Petersburg 
Medical Eouncil, tending to establish the 
contagious character of the disease ; and with 
this a report by the extraordinary committee 
appointed by the Emperor to inquire into 
the Moscow epidemic. The disease had 
not appeared at St. Petersburg when he 





standing this fact, no case is on record of 
the cholera having been transferred from | 
Moscow to other places, and it is equally 
certain, that in no situation appointed for 
qvarantine, any case of cholera has oc- 

That the distemper is not conta- 
gious, has been yet more ascertained by the 
experience gathered in this city (Moscow). 
In many houses it happened, that one indi- 
vidual attacked by cholera was attended in- 
discriminately by all the relatives, and yet 
did the disease not ad to any of the in- 
mates, It was finally found, that not only 
the nurses continued of the distemper, 
but also that they promiscuously attended 
the sick chamber, and visited their friends, 
without in the least communicating the dis- 
ease. There are even cases fully authenti- 
cated, that nurses, to quiet timid females 
labouring under cholera, have shared their 
beds during the nights, and that they, not- 
withstanding, have escaped uninjured in 
the same manner as physicians in hospitals 
have, without any bad consequences, made 
use of warm water used a moment before by 
cholera patients for bathing. 

“« These, and numerous other examples 
which, during the epidemic (we ought, 
perhaps, to call it endemic) became known 
to every inhabitant of Moscow, have con- 
firmed the conviction of the non-infectious 
nature of the disease, a conviction in which 
their personal safety was so much con- 
cerned. 


It is also highly worthy of observation, 
that all those who stand up for contagion, 
have not witnessed the cholera, which is, 
therefore, especially objected to their opi- 
nion by their opponents.” He closes by 


drew up his Memorial, and it does not ap- 
pear from any-thing which can be seen in 
the extracts he furnishes, that he bad per- 
sonal knowledge of any part of what he re- 
lates. He gives the reported progress of the 
disease on the Volga and the Don, but is 
extremely deficient exactly where one 
might have expected that from the greater 


jefficiency of police authorities, &c., his 


information on contagion would have been 
more precise, viz., the introduction of the 
disease into Moscow, which could not, it 
would seem, have been by material ob- 
jects, for, according to the Committee, 
composed ** of the most eminent public 
officers,”"—*‘ the opinion of those who do 
not admit the possibility of contagion by 
means of material objects, has for its sup- 
port both the majority of voices, and the 
scrupulous observance of facts. The mem- 
bers of the Medical Council have been con- 
vinced by their own experience, as also by 
the reports of the physicians of the hospitals, 
that, after having been in frequent and even 
habitual communication with the sick, their 
own clothes have never communicated the 
disease to any one, even without employ- 
ing means of purification. Convalescents 
have continued to wear clothes which they 
wore during the disease—even furs,—with- 
out having them purified, and they have 
had a relapse. At the opening of bodies 
of persons who bad died of cholera, to the 
minute inspection of which four or five 
hours a day for nearly a month were de- 
voted, neither those who attended at their 
operations, nor any of the assisting physi- 
cians, nor any of the attendants, caught the 
infection, although, with the exception of 
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the first day, scarcely any precautions were 
used. But what appears still more conclu- 
sive, a physician who had received several | 
wounds in separating the flesh, continued 
his operations, having only touched the in- 
jured parts with caustic. A drunken in- 
valid having also wounded himself, had an 
abcess, which doubtless showed the per- | 
nicious action of the dead flesh, but the, 
cholera morbus did not attack him, In 
fine, foreign savans, such as Moreau de! 
Jonnés Gravier, who have recognised, 
in various relations, the contagious nature | 
of the cholera morbus, do not admit its! 
propagation by means of goods and mer- 
chandise.” (Parl, Papers on Chol. p. 13.) 
With the above documents the Council 
transmitted to the College a short descrip- 
tion of the ptocess of cleaniag hemp in the 
Russian ports; and, lastly, the copy of a 
letter to the clerk of the Council from our 
ever-vigilant, though never-sufficiently-to- 
be-remunerated, head guardian of the qua- 
rantine department, who, taking the alarm, 
very properly recommends, as in duty 
bound, that a stir be forthwith made in all 
the pools, and creeks, and bays, &c., of the 
united kingdom, in order that all those no- 
toriously “‘ susceptible” old offenders, skins, 
hemp, flax, rags, &c., may be prevented 
from carrying into execution their felonious 
intention of covering the landing of a dire 
enemy. In trath, from the grave as well 
as from the sublime, there often seems to 
be “ but a step;” and in reading ever 
this gentleman’s suggestions about suscepti- 
Lies and non-susceptibles, one may faney 
him, instead of being in the land of thiok- 
ing people, to be in the land of Egypt, 
where, as we are informed (Madden, 1825), 
the sage matrons discuss the poiut, whether 
acat be nota better vehicle for contagion 
than a dog :—a horse may be trusted, they 
say, but as to an ass, he is the most incorri- 
gible of contagion smugglers:—of fresh 
bread we never need be afraid, but the 
susceptibility of butcher's meat is quite 
an established thing :—or we might faney 
ourselves transported to te of ro- 
mance, where it is matter of profound de- 
liberation, whether an egg shall be broken at 
the large or thesmallend. Such things ar 
too bad for the nineteenth century; and in 
England, too, with her enlightened parlia- 
meat! But until these questions are better 
examined, our guardian must bestir himself 
about articles susceptible of cholera couta- 
gion, while he enjoys his good quarantine 
pay, his good half pay from another depart- 
ment as | believe, and withal, if we are not 
misinformed, a smart pension of which only 
a few are aware, end for what granted no- 
body can tell. 

The documents above referred to would 
appear shen wo be the whole on which the 





College admit that they formed their opi- 
nions, and people may now judge whether 
the verdict be according to the evidence, 
or whether it be not something in the ducus 
anon lucendo mode of drawing conclusions : 
—most persons will probably think that, on 
such evidence, there might at least have 
been a qualified opinion. It appears, how- 
ever, that having come to a decision on the 
9th of June, that the disease was commuui- 
cable from person to person, they, in three 
days after, approved of persons being sent 
to Russia to find out whether they had de- 
cided rightly or not, Are we now to ex- 
pect that, should the occasion need, they 
will heroically make war against their own 
declared opinion? For my part I expect 
from them all that should be expected from 
men, and the liberal part of the world will 
not fail to see from this, that I do not de- 
spair of their champion, Dr. Macmichael, 
being still open to conviction, Let it not 
be for a moment understood that, in any- 
thing which has been said, or which may 
remain to be said respecting this gentle- 
man, or in any-thing which may be here- 
after said respecting Ur. Bisset Hawkins’s 
work, I meau to insinuate that coniagion in 
cholera is not with them a matter of con- 
science ; but I certainly do mean to say that 
their zeal has manifestly warped their judg- 
ment; and not only this, but that it has 
prevented them from laying statements be- 
fore the public on the cholera questions 
with all the impartiality we might have ex- 
pected from gentlemen of their character in 
the profession, 

In Dr. Macmichael’s pamphlet, consist- 
ing of thirty-two pages, and professing to 
be a consideration of the question, * Is 
cholera contagious?’ we scarcely find the 
disease mentioned till we come to page 25 ; 
the pages up to this being occupied chiefly 
by a recapitulation of opinions formerly 
given ‘‘ on the progress of opinion upon 
the subject of contagion ;”—on the opinions 
of old writers as to the contagion of plague, 
small-pox, measles, &c.:—he would infer 
that whereas small-pox and certain other 
diseases bave, by more accurate observa- 
tions made in comparatively modern times, 
been taken from the place they once held, 
and ranged among diseases decidedly con- 
tagious, so ought cholera also to be now pro- 
nounced contagious! As an inducement to 
us to adopt this as good logic, he assures us 
that the list of diseases deemed contagious 
by wise men is on the increase—that non- 
contagionists are perverse people, blunder- 
ers, and so forth! As to his epithets, it 
shall only be said that among the dis- 
believers of contagion in cholera, and cer- 
tain other diseases probably reputed conta- 
gious by Dr. Macmichael, are to be found 
hundreds possessing as much candour, ag 
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cultivated minds, and as much practical 
knowledge of their profession, as any conta- 
gionists, whether they be Fellows of a col- 
bege or not; but as to the statement of Dr. 
Macmichael, is it true that we have been 
adding to the list of contagious diseases? 
Not within the last fifty years certainly. 
Even the influenza of 1805 was, if 1 mis- 
take not greatly, termed, very generally, 
** infectious catarrh,”’ but what professional 
man would term the influenza of 1831 so? 
Are there not yet remaining traces of the 
generally exploded doctrine of even conta- 
gion in ague, at one time attempted to be 
maintained? M. Adouard, of Paris, still in- 
deed bolds out. Do we not know that Portal, 
at one period of bis life at least, would not, 
for fear of infection, open the body of a 
who had died of phthisis? Where 

the medical man now wo be found, who 
would set up such a plea? or where, except 
in countries doomed to eternal barbarism, 
are patients labouring under consumption 
avoided now, as they were in severa) parts 
of the world at one time, just as if they la- 
boured under plague, and all for the simple- 
ton’s reason that the disease often runs 
through families? What disinterested man 
will, on due examination of all that has been 
written ov yellow fever, stand up now in 
support of its being a contagious disease, 
of which some thirty or forty years ago 
there was so general a belief? On croup, 
and a few more diseases, many stil! think it 
wise to doubt, Is dyseutery, known to make 
such ravages sometimes, especially in 
armies, considered new, as at one time, to 
be contagious? If Dr. Macmichael’s pam- 
phlet was intended altogether for readers not 
of the profession, which seems very proba- 
ble, his pu will perhaps be answer- 
ed, at least for a time, but I do not see how 
it can make an impression on medical men. 
Why not have been a little more candid 
when quoting Sydenham on smail-pox, &c., 
and have quoted what that author says of 
the disease, which he (Ur. M.) professes 
to write about,—the cholera? The public 
would have means of judging how far the 
disease which was prevalent in 1669, re- 
sembled the ‘cholera spasmodica,” &c., of 
late years, Many insist upon an identity 
(Orton among others), and yet Sydenham 
saw bo reason for suspecting a contagious 
property. It might have been more to the 
point had Dr. Macmichael, instead of quot- 
ing old authorities on small-pox, measles, 
&c., quoted some authorities to disprove 
that Orton and others are wrong when they 
state it as their belief that some of those old 
epidemics in Europe, about which so much 
obscurity hangs, were nothing more or less 
than the cholera spasmodica, Mead’s short 
sketch of the “ sweating sickness’ does 
not seem very inapplicable :—‘* Excessive 
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|faintivg and inquietude, inward burnings. 
| headach, sweating, vomiting,and diarrhaa.”* 
In the letter to the President of the College 
|we see no small anxiety to prove that the 
| malignant cholera is of modern origin also in 
India, for the proofs from Hindoo authorities, 
as given in the volume of Madras Reports, 
are slighted. These Reports, as well as those 
of the other presidencies, are exceedingly 
searce, but whoever can obtain access to 
them will find in the translations at pp. 255 
and 255 (not at page 3, as erroneously quoted 
by Dr. Macmichael), enough probably to 
satisfy him that cholera is the disease 
alluded to there. But think that we have 
at page 31 of Dr. Macmichael’s letter, no 
small proof of a want of candour, for we 
find that he there states that the evidence in 
the Madras Reports of the existence of epi- 
demics of malignant cholera in India, on 
several occasions previous to 1817, rests on 
imperfect records, and that the description 
of the disease is too vague to prove the iden- 
tity with the modern spasmodic cholera ; 
for in this opinion he seems, as far as I have 
been able to discover, to stand alone among 
writers on cholera :—indeed it seems estab- 
lished, on the fullest authority, that cholera, 
in the same form in which it has appeared 
epidemically of late years, has committed 
ravages iu India on several occasions 
formerly. 

For one piece of good taste the author of 
the letter deserves great credit ; for where- 
as his College collectively, when forming 
their opinion on the questions proposed to 
them by the Council, seemed to throw all 
India records overboard,—he, in his indi- 
vidual capacity, as author of the letter, seems 
to have sent after them all the Russian re- 
ports in support of contagion ; for anxious 
as he is to prove his point, nota word do we 
get of the on dits so current in Russia about 
persons being attacked with the disease 
from smelling to hemp arrived from such or 
such a place ; from having looked at a boat- 
man who had been up the Volga or down 
the Volga, &c. &c.: all which statements, 
when duly inquired into, prove to be un- 
supported by any-thing in the shape of re- 
spectable authority, and this is now, in all 
probability, pretty generally known to be 
the case, as Dr. Macmichac! must be quite 





* If the progress of the sweating sickness was 
similar to that of cholera, the advice of the King to 
Wolsey was sound ; for instead of recommending 
him to rely on any-thing like cordon systems, or to 
slut himself ep surrounded by his guards, he tells 
him (see Eliis's letters) to * fly to clene air inconti- 
nently,”’ ou the approach of the disease. I use the 
words approach of the disease occasionally, as it 
is a manner of expression in general use, but it is 
far from being strictly applicable when I speak of 
cholera ; the cause of the disease it is which | admit 
travels or springs up at paints, and not the disease 
itself in the persons of individuals, or its germs ip 
material objects. . 





aware of. Let the letter inserted in The 
Times of the 2nd of September, from the 
British consul at Riga, just referred to 
for an illustration of what is here said. 
To the mass’ of pal meena oer oe of 
India who have been concerned in the re- 
rts, which do them such infinite honour 
mn every way, Dr. Macmichael is little dis- 
posed to be complimentary, and, indeed, he 
seems to insinuate that those were rather 
stupid fellows who did not come to what he 
is pleased to consider ** a just and right con- 
clusion,” as to contagion ; he thinks, how- 
ever, that he has got a few of “the most 
candid ” to join in his belief. We shall see 
whether be had better reason to look 
towards the Ganges and Beema for a 
confirmation of his doctrines, than he had 
toward the Don or the Volga, How does the 
case stand with respect to oue of the gentle- 
men whom he quotes,—Mr. Jukes, of the 
Bombay establishment? This gentleman, like 
all who speak of cholera, mentions circum- 
stances as to the progress of the disease 
which be cannot comprehend, and Dr. Mac- 
michael shows us what those circumstances 
are ; but Dr. Maemichael does not exhibit 
to us what does come perfectly within Mr. 
Jukes’s comprehension, but which is not 
uite so suitable to the doctor’s purpose. 
his omission I shall take the liberty to 
supply from an official letter from Mr. Jukes 
in the Bombay Reforts :--“‘ I have had no 
reason to think it has been contagious here, 
neither myself nor any of my assistants, who 
have been constantly amongst the sick, nor 
any of the hospital attendants, have had the 
disease. It has not gone through families 
when one has become affected. It is ve 
unlike contagion too, in many particulars,” 
&e.—( Reports, page 172.)— 
Ought we not to be a little surprised that so 
great an admirer of candour, as Dr. Mac- 
michael seems to be, should, while so 
anxious to give every information to his 
readers, calculated to throw light upon the 
subject of cholera, omit the above import- 
ant paragraph, which we find, by the way, 
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tion as to what was passing in other parts of 
his province ; but I think the following quo- 
tation, on which I am just now able to lay 
my hand, will not only satisfactorily meet 
what is just stated, but must, in the public 
opinion, be treasured, as it serves at once to 
dis most erroneous ideas long preva- 
lent, and which, I believe, greatly influ- 
enced men’s decisions as to contagion :— 
“It may, then, first be remarked, that the 
rise ‘and progress of the disorder were at- 
tended by such circumstances as showed it 
to be entirely independent of contagion for 
its propagation. us we have seen that it 
jarose at nearly one and the same time ia 
| many different places, and that in the same 
| month, nay, in the same week, it was raging 
in the unconnected and far-distant districts 
of Behar and Dacca.” (Bengal Reports, 
p. 125.) Again (p. 9), that in Bengal “it 
at once raged simultaneously in various and 
remote quarters, without displaying a pre- 
dilection for any one tract or district more 
than for another ; or any thing like regularity 
of succession in the chain of its operations.” 
In support of what is stated in these ex- 
tracts, the fullest details are given as to dates 
and places ; and at page 9 of those Reports, 
a curious fact is given, ‘‘ That the large and 
populous city of Moorshedabad, from extent 
and local position apparently very favourably 
circumstanced for the attacks of the epide- 
mic, should e ped with compara- 
tively little loss, whilst all around was so 
severely scourged.” This seems to have 
been pretty similar to what is now taking 
place with respect to the city of Thorn, 
which remains free from cholera, though 
the communication is open with divers in- 
fected places in every direction. Should 
Thorn still be attacked by the disease (as 
it sooner or later will, in all human proba- 
bility), the contagiouists par meétier will try 
to establish a case of hemp or bare-skia 
importation, I have no doubt, I wonder 
much that neither Dr, Macmichael nor Dr. 
B. Hawkins, when favouring us with east- 
ern quotations, did not give the public 











immediately precede the one upon op 

and difficulties which he quotes from the 
same gentleman? But let us examine what 
the amount of force is, which can be obtain- 
ed from that part of Mr. Jukes’s paper, 
which it does please Dr. Madulebeal as 
quote :—** If it be something general in the 
atmosphere, why has it not hitherto made 
its appearance in some two distinct parts of 
the province at the same time? Nothing 
of this kind has, I believe, been observed. 


the opinion of Dr. Davy, who is so well 
known in Europe, and who saw the cho- 
lera in Ceylon; his conjecture (quite ac- 
cessible, I believe, to every medical man in 
London) may perhaps be as valuable as that 
of any other person. The following is a 
| copy of it:—“ The cause of the disease is 
| not any sensible change in the atmosphere ; 
yet, considering the progress of the disease, 
|its epidemic nature, the immense extent of 
| country it has spread over, we cau hardly 














It still seems creeping from village to vil-| refuse to acknowledge that its cause, though 
lage, rages for a few days, and then begins imperceptible, though yet unkvown, does 
to decline.’ Without the risk of delay in} exist in the atmosphere. It may be extri- 
forwarding this letter in due time, | find | cated from the bowels of the earth, as mias- 
myself unable to ascertain the extent of} mata were formerly supposed to be ; it may 
Mr. Jukes’s means of obtaining informa-|be generated in the air; it may have the 
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of radiant matter, and, like heat 
it may be capable of passing 
space unimpeded by currents ; like 
ty, it may be capable of moving 
from place to piece in an imperceptible mo- 
ment of time.” Dr. Davy is an army phy- 
siciau, and the report of which this is an ex- 


Hi 


is made to respire oxygen gas, all its vital 
functions become energised; and if a man 
with phrenitis were caused to breathe pure 
oxygen, his life would be destroyed by the 
intense excitation. From this and other 
facts that might be stated, but the recital of 
which would be irrelevant here, we see 





tract, may be seen at the Army Medical 
Office, a place which, of late years, has be- 
come a magezine of medical information of 
the most valuable kind in Europe. There 
is this difference between army information 
on cholera and Russian, &c., that (whether 
in the King’s or E. 1. Company’s service) the 
statements given by the medical gentlemen 
have their accuracy more or less guaranteed | 
by @ certain system of military control over 

e documents they draw up; thus, in the 
circumstance already noticed as having oc- 
curred in the 14th regiment, we have every 
Treason to rely upon its accuracy, which we 
could not have in a similar statement among 
the population of any country; and by ex- 
tending this principle, we have, I think, no 
reason to believe that, in pronouncing the 
cholera of Ceylon not contagious, Dr. Davy, 
as well as two other gentlemen of high cha- 
racter and experience (Drs. Farre! and Mar- 
shall), have not gone upon such data as may 
bear scrutiny. 








ESSAY ON ASPHYXIA; 
OR AN ATTEMPT TO 


Iilustrate the Pathology, and to simplify 
the Treatment, of 


SUSPENDED ANIMATION, 


By Joun Tuomas, Esq., Surgeon to the Dis- 
pensary, Well Street, Hackney.* 





TREATMENT OF SUSPENDED ANIMATION, 
Iw our preceding observations it bas been 
shown that in all cases of suspended anima- 
tion, from whatsoever cause they may have 
arisen, life, or that peculiar and wonderful 
which originates organic results, has 
fallen infinitely below its ordinary equili- 
brium ; or has ebbed, as it were, almost 
to its last, its ultimate diffusive eradiant 
gleam. At this stage “‘ the mild and tem- 
erate breath of Heaven” in vain operates 
by its accustomed impressions upon the in- 
sensible tissues of the aerial tubes; the 
common air no longer onagiion a principle 
the activity of which is sufficiently concen- 
trated to assist the agent of vital manifesta- 
tions in rekindling its expiring embers— 
whose energy is influential enough to re- 

new the flowings of its effluent stream. 

If, under common conditions, an animal 





that oxygen is pees of bighly stimu- 
lating and vitalizing properties. Now if 
vitality be extraordinarily depressed, and, 
if that depression depend upon an intercep- 
tion of a due supply of oxygenated air, the 
indication to be fulfilled is manifestly this, 
that an extraordinary stimulus must be ex- 
hibited, and that that stimulus must partake 
of those ies which are known to re- 
side in the vital constituent of the ordinary 
respirabie medium. The lungs combme the 
oxygen of the air with the blood, by a 
power which is peculiar to them, * Uf it 
were otherwise,” says Richerand, ‘‘ there 
would be nothing to prevent a dead body 
from being restored to life, by inflating with 
oxygen its pulmonary tissue.” 

My humble opinion coincides with the 


‘authority | have quoted, and I feel assured, 


that if organic life be not irrecoverably gone, 
both it and animal life may be resuscitated, 
by inflating the lungs with pure oxygen gas. 
We bave seen that the pathological cause 
of obstructed respiration is a constriction of 
the glottis; and I question not, that the 
cause of failure in the means for the restora- 
tion of life, is attributable to the inflation of 
the alimentary canal instead of the lungs. 
In our resuscitative endeavours, it is of 
the utmost importance that what we do 
should be done quickly. In order, there- 
fore, to prevent the inflation of the stomach 
and bowels, and to facilitate the urterializa- 
tion of the deteriorated blood, I propose 
the following measures :—Let the patient 
be placed with the trunk of the body reclin- 
ing midway between the horizontal and ver- 
tical positions, and the head fixed so as that 
the integuments of the neck be put upon 
the stretch ; an incision is then to be made, 
commencing about two-twelfths of an inch 
below the inferior margin of the cricoid 
cartilage, between the two sterno-thyroidei, 
and being prolonged perpendicularly down- 
wards, is to terminate about two inches 
from the cartilege. This incision through 
the integuments being made, the tracheal 
rings must be exposed by pushing the mus- 
cles to either side, either with the handle 
of the scalpel or with the fingers. The 
point of the knife should then be introduced 
cautiously, lest the opposite side of the 
trachea be wounded between its third and 
fourth cartilages, and the opening be en- 
larged from within outwards, and from be- 
low upwards in the course of the first inci- 
sion. This bronchotomic operation is by 





* Concluded from page 818 last volume. 


no means dangerous, and may be performed 
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surgeon of common dexterity in as 
} ong or even shorter time, than necessary, 
to pass atube into the trachea. Into this 
artificial opening the beak of the infiating 
apparatus Poul be inserted, but in doing 
this, the same caution must be observed, as 
in insinuating the point of the knife, and 
for the same obvious reason—that the op- 
posing surface of the windpipe may not be 
injured. 

In referring to the article ‘‘ bronchotomy ” 
in the surgical dictionary, I am glad to find 
my recommendation supported by the au- 
thority of so able a surgeon as Mr. Samuel 
Cooper: he says, ‘‘ My own individual 
opinion is, that if a surgeon knows that he 
can inflate the lungs as completely and ex- 
peditiously without performing bronchotomy, 
as he could by making an incision into the 
trachea, be is right in dispensing with the 
latter operation. But in the generality of 
cases of suspended animation (that of new- 
born infants excepted), 1 much doubt whe- 
ther, in actual practice, brouchotomy will 
not be found the best and most speedy 
means of enabling the surgeon to distend 
the lungs with air.” 

I have proposed the inflation of the lungs 
with oxygen gas; this necessarily implies 
&@ modification in the inflating apparatus, 
which should be as simple as comports with 
utility and efficiency. It should be com- 
sont of two ,»—the gas-holder and the 
tube. For the former, an ox bladder will 
answer very well, to which should be fitted 
a stop-cock, at the tubal end of which there 
should be a female screw. This screw 
should be made so as to fit on to the vesi- 
cal end of the trachea! pipe, and on the male 
screw of a pipe in the japan gasometer, 
whence the gas is transferred to the bladder. 
The tube which is to be inserted into the 
trachea should be made of silver, in length 
about three and a half or four inches, and 
in diameter about four-tenths of an inch ; 
the tracheal end should be curved, the bend 
starting one inch from the end, somewhat 
abruptly ; the extreme tracheal point must 
be finely rounded. Two inches of the body 
should be roughened, so that an assistant 
may hold it steadily during the process ; and 
at the vesical end there should be a short 





male screw, by which it may be united to| 


the stupcock. The following diagram will 
reg render my idea more comprehensi- 





A, the bladder; B, the tube; C, its tra- 
cheal end; D, the vesicalend ; E, its body 
roughened, There should be two bladders, 





the one filling, while the other is being 
emptied. The process of inflation must be 
continued as long as any signs of the beart’s 
action remain, with the expectation that the 
nervous system may be rescued from that 
state of oppression into which it has been 
thrown by the ingression of venous blood. 
It was the opinion of Bichat, that this pro- 
cess could never restore suspended anima- 
tion after the pulsation of the beart had 
ceased. But this opinion must not be im- 
plicitly received ; for the fact of the heart’s 
action being renewed by artificial respira- 
tion, after its pulsations have entirely ceased, 
is supported by most credible testimony. 
Mr. Brodie has proved that the circulation 
of the blood may be supported for many 
hours in animals, even after the complete 
destruction of animal life by decapitation ; 
hence he has thought that asphyxia pro- 
duced by narcotic poisons, which operate 
primarily upon the brain, and secondarily 
on respiration, might be successfully treated 
by artificial respiration. 

2. In the treatment of persons asphyxiated 
by the interception of air from constriction of 
the glottis, whether that constriction arise 
from water, irrespirable airs, hanging, throt- 
tling, &c., we must confide not in single 
remedies, but in a judicious combination. 
Our second indication is to relieve the con- 
gestion of the brain. To our common water 
cisterns there belong three pipes—the reple- 
tory, the depletory, and the waste. When the 
water rises to the level of the aperture in the 
waste pipe, it runs off, and however much 
the repletory pipe may discharge into the 
cistern, the water slways remains at the 
same level, provided the calibre of the pipes 
bear a due relation to each other; but if 
by some accident the waste pipe become 
clogged, the cistern becomes preternaturally 
filled or congested, and if a remedy be not 
applied, the water would run over. To ob- 
viate this, the repletory pipe must be closed, 
or the depletory opened, until the proper 
functions of the pipes can be equilibrialised. 
This is an hydraulic illustration, but just so 
it is with a congested brain—the functions 
of the heart, which regulate the influx and 
deflux of blood into the sinuses ; being dis- 
ordered, it is necessary to draw off by other 
means the stagnant fluid; this may be ef- 
fected in addition to inflation, by a combina- 
tion of the following remedies, viz., opening 
the external jugular vein—placing the body 
in asemi-recumbent posture, and increasing 
the temperature of the surface; by the first, 
blood is drawn immediately from the head ; 
by the second, the blood descends from the 
brain by its gravity ; and by the third, its 
flow is solicited to the surface of the body. 

3. The means to be adopted for fuiilling 
the third indication, which consists in re- 


storing the animal heat, depend upon the 
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condition of the body at the time. If sub-|due spasmodic action, and in incarcerated 
mersion has in water almost at the | hernia, but there are upon record many fatal 
freezing point, the body will have less) cases from its employment. Tobacco, like 
chance of resuscitation, than if it had hap-|cold, diminishes the vital energy; both, 





in water at a summer temperature. If| therefore, are manifestly obnoxious reme- 


pened nn 
the former be the condition of the body, the 
heat must be more gradually applied. In 


this case it should be laid in blankets, and | 


well rubbed with warm flannels ; during this 
time a fire might be kindled in the apart- 
meat, the temperature of which should be 


raised to 60° Fahr. To excite reaction, | 


warm brandy and water should be thrown 
into the stomach from time to time, the ex- 
hibition of which must be determined, not 
by quantity, but by the effects produced. If, 
however, the temperature of the body be 
not extremely low, then the rubbing may be 
performed before a fire, while the person 
reclines upon warm blankets. More at- 
tendants should not be allowed than are ab- 
solutcly necessary, for a crowded apartment 
is highly prejudicial to an asphyxiated per- 
son, from the quantity of carbonic acid gas 
which is generated from the lungs and 


dies in the treatment of suspended anima- 
tion. 

A remedy has been employed by some, 
| certainly of a most curious description, and 
| well calculated to accelerate dissolue 
‘tion, It is the belief of many persons that 
the cause of death by drowning is the im- 
pletion of the lungs with water ; and know- 
ing that fluids descend by their own gravity, 
they think that the most effectual method of 
evacuating the water is by suspending the 
asphyxiated person by his heels, not ques- 
tioning but the remedy will be efficient. 
M. Louis is of opinion, that “ they who are 
drowned inspire water, with which the air- 
vessels and cells are quite filled.” But M. 
Detbarding thinks quite contrary ; he main- 
tains ‘‘ that drowned persons have no water 
in their chests, or air-vessels of the lungs, 
and that they perish suffocated for want of 





bodies of many individuals collected into} air and respiration, and that while the per- 
one place. Nothing contributes more to | son is under water the epiglotiis applies it- 
depress life than human breath (as an ex-| self so closely, that not one drop of water 
ample of which we have only to call to/can pass.” I have already noticed M, 
mind the catastrophe of the black hole of | Richerand’s opinion, that the air-passages 
Calcutta), especially in asphyxia, for here after drowning are found to contain a smali 
the vital powers are always weak ; we must, | quantity of frothy fluid; and tbat, if the 


therefore, carefully remove any cause tend- 
ing in the slightest degree to augment this 
debility. 

As cold by its sedative effects increases 
congestion and diminishes vital energy, I 
consider that cold affusion is highly inju- 
rious in cases of asphyxia, for, if but feeble 
remains of organic life exist, this remedy, 
I conceive, would tend to destroy them 
speedily. But it may be said it acts asa 
tonic, It is true cold does, when vitality is 
sufficiently energetic to cause and maintain 
re-action ; but this is not the fact, for the 
vitality of the brain is suspended, and that 
of other organs fast waning away. The 
resuscitatives should be such as increase 
life, not such as diminish it. Richerand’s 
remarks upon the effects of cold on delicate 


body remain long under water, the spas- 
modic action of the glottis ceases, and that 
then water passes into the trachea and fills 
the lungs. Now M. Louis may be right, 
for the cases he bas exami remained 
long under water; M. Detharding may be 
also right, for the cases he investigated may 
have been submersed only for a short time. 
But I thiok he is incorrect in assigning the 
close adaptation of the epiglottis, which is 
the coverlid of the glottis, to this aperture, 
as the cause which prevents the aqueous 
inrush to the lungs. Itis true, in the act 
of swallowing, it is adapted, but I cannot 
agree with him that it continues thus ap- 
plied :—** Anatomy,” says Mr. S. Cooper, 
** proves the impossibility of its being so.” 








M. Richerand appears to me to have given 


constitutions, are equally applicable to the |the most perspicuous account; | believe 
condition of an asphyxiated person, ‘‘ It is | with him that the ingress of water is inter- 
very injudicious,” says he, * torecommend |cepted by the spasmodic constriction of the 
the cold bath to very young children, to de-| glottis, and not by the adaptation of the 


licate and nervous women, and to persons 
whose constitutions are not capable of suffi- 
cient reaction.” 

Anal injections of the infusion of tobacco 
have been recommended in asphyxia, but 
upon what data I am at a loss to conceive. 
It is narcotic and sedative, and in its ope- 
ration produces on those unused to its 
effects, severe sickness, headach, extreme 
debility, cold sweats, and sometimes even 


convulsions, It has been often used to sub- 





epigiottis ; and that the water obtains ad- 
mission after this constriction has, in con- 
sequence of the final extinction of vitality, 
ceased. In this case hanging by the heels 
could do no harm, but to make it a rule of 
practice cannot be sufliciently deprecated ; 
tor, in the first place, while constriction of 
the glottis continues, supposing water to 
have obtained forcible admission, the closing 
of the laryngeal opening would prevent its 
efflux; and, in the second place, the mea- 
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sure is highly detrimental, inasmuch as the 
brain is augmented, a 
is attributable the sus- 
life. Lastly, electricity 
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animation. own 
dissent from its exhibition. The 
is condemaed by Baron Larrey, 
and the rest of the French surgeons, ‘“ An 
atmosphere,” says M. Richerand, “ highly 
electrical at the 7 of a storm, renders 
respiration ey | aborious in some cases.” 
Aad I know a lady who was once the sub- 
ject of chorea, who could always tell the 
approach of a thunder storm, by the mise- 
rable feelings to which she was subjected 
ty its influence upou her nervous system. 
We have seen that the electric fluid isa 
= agent in simultaneously arresting 
th organic and animal life. But it 
may be urged that the most deleterious sub- 
stances, by judici management, become 
most efficient restoratives in disease. This 
is granted, but who will define the due in- 
tensity of electric action that ought to be 
transmitted through a body in which vitality 
is all but extinct? 
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2. TREATMENT OF STRANGULATION. 


After what bas been said of the treatment 
ofasphyxia by drowning, little, ifany-thing, 
remains to be added upon that of asphyxia 
by hanging, Sc, Two very remarkable 
cases have been already related, illustrative 
of the fact that suffocation or strangulation 
is caused by constriction of the throat, so 
as to intercept the air in its passage to the 
lungs, The indication, therefore, is to give 
as speedy an admission of the air to the 
air-celis as possible, ‘The body, therefore, 
if found hanging, must be instantly cut 
down, and the means recommended for the 
recovery of the drowned promptly insti- 
tuted. 

All endeavours would, of course, be 
fruitless, to restore that species of asphyxia 
which is induced by dislocation of the cervi- 
cal vertebra, and consequent injury to the 
spinal marrow, In this case nothing can 
be done. 


3. THE TREATMENT OF ASPHYXIA BY 
IRRESPIRABLE GASES. 


The treatment of asphyxia brought 
on by that class of mephitic geses which 
affect respiration by constricting the glottis, 
must be conducted on principles analogous 
to those advised for the recovery of the 
drowned or strangulated, The indications 
are the same—viz. to restore the actions of 
the lungs, and to relieve the congestion of 
the brain, Hence artificial respiration, after 
the manner prescribed, must be promptly 
employed ; blood should be evacuated from 
the external jugular, and stimulants should 
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be injected per esophegum and per anum, 
The on slated should be instantly 
removed from the situation where the acci- 
dent happened to a cool, well-ventilated 
ent. The cutaneous circulation may 
be excited by friction, and as the tempera- 
ture of the body is for the most part con- 
siderable, there will be no need of the ap- 
plication of heat, and the position of the 
truok must be such as to facilitate the re- 
turn of the venous blood from the brain to 
the heart. 

The success of treatment in those cases 
of asphyxia which come on by exposure to 
the noxious influence of those gases which 
destroy life by their specific operation upon 
the nervous system, is, in my humble opi- 
nion, very problematical. That nothing 
may be omitted that, under other circum- 
stances, might have been available, those 
restorative measures should be employed 
which the judgment and physiologics) sci- 
ence point out, and which, im this essay, 
have been sufficiently explained. Artificial 
respiration should be practised, stimulents 
exhibited, blood evacuated, only few at- 
tendants employed, the chamber freely ven- 
tilated, &c. But, after all, 1 repeat my 
conviction, that when the person bas been 
exposed a few seconds to atrial poisons, 
such as are now under consideration, there 
is nothing that can be done offering the re- 
motest probability of success. 


4. TREATMENT OF PERSONS BLASTED BY 
LIGHTNING, 


The electric fluid, it has been shown, does 
not suspend animal life, but instantly de- 
stroys it. When the body is struck by 
lightning, complete death ensues; I need, 
therefore, scarcely observe, that any kind 
of treatment will assuredly prove abortive. 
That man who shall hereafter restore to con- 
sciousness a senseless body strack by the 
lightning’s blast, will richly deserve Pro- 
methean renown, and nierit the honoured 
title of ** Great Father of Human Kind.” 

In asphyxia of this kind, no vitality exists 
upon which to act; for organic and animal 
life are both extinct, and to re-unite the de- 
parted spirit with the lifeless corse sur- 
passes infinitely the mightiest efforts of the 
power and ingenuity of man, 


5. TREATMENT OF ASPHYXIA FROM 
INTENSE COLD. 


The last point of treatment to which I 
shall advert in this essay, is that of as- 
pbhyxia produced by intense cold, We have 
already seen that cold is sedative and de- 
bilitating, and that it acts upon the system 
by depressing the action of the heart, and 
subduing the powers of life, Here then 
the vital energy is considerably below the 
ordinary equilibrium of life, a circumstance 
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ale, goles os eatery immediately to the indica- 
po wen gos , to restore it to 
a wooed y action. In 

however, care must be 


taken the reaction t about be 
not too i ap ey led the sities af action, 

So well ae the extreme of depression, meet ; 
they induce i For exam- 
ple, in Russia, and other told countries, 
a is more common than frost-bitten 
extremities. In the streets of northern 
cities, the salutation—*‘ Sir, your nose is 
frosted,”’ is of familiar occurrence. In this 
case the practice is, not to warm the nose 
by radiant heat, but to excite reaction in 
the part by rubbing it with snow. Were 
the individual to enter a warm room, the 
reaction would be so intense, that inflam- 
mation, and, eventua!ly, mortification would 
ensue, and the nose would drop off, and so 
of any other part. Now what is true of the 
less ia also true of the greater lesion. [If, 
therefore, it be desired to restore animation 
to a body asphyxiated by intense cold, no 
artificial warmth should be applied, but re- 
action should be effected by friction with 
cold flannels. The indications are to solicit 
the return of the blood to the surface of the 
body, and to relieve the congestion of the 
heart and brain. 

The body should be placed on blankets 
in a semi-recumbent posture in an apart- 
meat in which there is a free circulation of 
temperate air. Warm brandy may then be 
passed into the stomach, and renewed from 
time to time; this will tend to kindle the 
vital energy existing in that centre of all 
cvmpathies—the stomach. Spiricuous fric- 
tions must not be employed, for the spirit 
they contain by its evaporation increases 
cold. Dependeace must be placed princi- 
pally on friction with non-conducting bo- 
dies, internal stimulants, warm, though by 
no means hot, artificial respiration, &c, 
These means must be continued till either all 
reasonable hopes of success be removed, or 
consciousness return so far, as that we may 
fairly coaciude that the mutual operations of 
the heart, brain, and lungs, may be sustain- 
ed by their own innate powers. 

In conclusion, I have only to add that it 
has been my humble endeavour to simplify 
the treatment of suspended animation, which 
appears to me hitherto to have been mysti- 
fied, because imperfectly understood, 

1 have investigated the subject of as- 
phyxia physiologically, and have deduced 
my va em priociples from the data 
afforded us by those whose researches have 
illustrated ‘* the science of life,” 








REMARKABLE CASE OF 


RAPID OSSIFICATION OF THE FIBRO- 
CARTILAGINOUS TISSUES, 


oR 
. 
PURE GENERAL ANCHYLOSIS. 


By Puitir M. Lyons, Esq., Surgeon to the 
Brighton Lying-in Institution, &c. &c. 


_ 


10 the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin,—Your recent insertion of Braden’s 
case induces me to trouble you again with 
the accompanying one, which from its pa- 
thological relations will, I think, be deem- 
ed worthy of a place in a journal whose 

pages are always filled with matter interest- 

ng the professional man and the scien- 

c scholar. It is extracted from notes 
one on the spot in June last, when I visit- 
ed the unfortunate person three different 
times during a short stay 1 made in the 
Isle of Man. I understand he has since 
been seen by Dr. Macartney, professor of 
anatomy to Trinity College, Dublin, to 
whom I mentioned him as a subject pecu- 
liarly worthy of his investigation. 

Thomas Ratcliffe, a mason, residing in 
the parish of Kirk Andreas, Isle of Man, 
aged 36, of healthy parents, always enjoying 
good health up to the time of his being 
afflicted with his present complaint, was 
seized about seven years and a half ago 
with a dead and numbing pain in the right 
elbow-joint, which, though unaccompanied 
with redness or swelling, i in a month com- 
pletely deprived him of the use of it; an 
attempt made by a surgeon to extend the 
arm very much exasperated the complaint. 
In about three months after he was attacked 
in a similar manner in both knees. His 
sufferings were now constant and accom- 
panied by acense of constriction in the dis- 
eased joints, though none of them showed 
any external sy a of inflammation ; he 
was blistered, and was ordered large doses 
of guiacum, with hot salt-water baths, but 
obtained no relief from those remedies. 
Being deprived of the use of his right arm, 
and advised to be blooded, he bad about 
3xx taken from his left arm; he instantly 
lost all power over the elbow- -joint of that 
limb, and experienced the same pain in it as 
in the others ; all the rest of his joints were 
now affected in succession, as also was the 
spine generally, and in a year and a quarter 
he was rendered unable to leave bis bed or 
sit up; on being asked if he thought his 
complaint originated in cold, he replied he 
did not, as he bad always enjoyed excellent 


health, even to the day when the disease 
first showed itself, and tue preceding winter 
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had been a particularly fine one. His suffer- | limitation either of part or structure. Thus 
ings continued for about three years and a in the case of Clarke, above quoted, we find 
half, when they altogether ceased, except this earthy secretion (if 1 may so term it) not 
on the joints being moved. Present state ;— confined to the bones or ligaments, but ex- 
siderable emaciation ; appetite good ; | tending to the bodies of the muscles, and if 
bowels regular; great thirst, which is attri- | I this moment recollect aright, even to the 
table to his constant perspiration ; urine, | enamel of the teeth. ‘The same observation 
which when he was first taken ill used to may be made on the skeleton in the Hunte- 
deposit copious quantities of a white earthy | rian Museum, also on William Carey’s, an 
sediment, is at present of a natural colour, account of whom is to be found in the 51st 
but rather scanty, sometimes red, but with- and S2¢nd_ volumes of the Philosophical 
out any deposit ; all his senses perfect ex-| Transactions, as well as in that reported by 
cept that of hearing, [Has had two children | Olivier, in the Journal de Médecine, tom. 
since the commencement of his illness, the | 12, by Deslandes, Histoire d’Academie des 
younger about a year and a halfold. The | Sciences Koyale, 1762, and another related 
pulse at wrist 70, soit and regular; beat of by Dumas, Récueil Periodique de la Société 
heart 100, small and regular, audible over| de Médecine, tom. 10 and 13, while in that 
left side of anterior portion of chest, slightly | before us we find a beautiful specimen of 
so on right side, avrtal pulsation audible | pure general anchylosis. Another interest- 
below umbilicus ; respiration pure, but only | ing feature in this case is, the rapidity with 
slightly perceptible on anterior inferior por- | which this dreadful disease accomplished its 
tion of chest, distinctly so on superior; | frightful ravages on the various joints, the 














voice brazen; none of his joints in the 
slightest degree enlarged, and no ossific 
deposit to be detected in any muscular part 
of the body; head firmly drawn to the left 
side ; slight command over superior cervi- 
cal vertebra, but none other ; partial motion 
of lower jaw ; larynx appears to be com- 
pletely ossified, and, as it were, drawn down 
into the chest; sternum depressed, ribs 
flattened, and cartilages ossified ; some ele- 
vatory power of right shoulder ; complete 
anchylosis of right elbow in semiflexed 
position ; wrist straight and prone ; fingers 
flexed and immoveable, except litde one ; 
left arm capable of being slightly raised ; 
elbow fixed in bent posture; wrist and 
fingers fixed ; thumb retains some slight 
power of flexion; partial motion of hip and 
ancle-joints. 

Such, Sir, are the particulers of this man’s 
case, to which 1 would beg leave to annex a 
few observations. 

The first and most remarkable in which 
it differs from others classed under the same 
head, and of which we possess either au- 
thentic records or morbid specimens—(of 
which latter I believe the most perfect are, 
one in Paris, one in the Ilunterian Museum, 
and that which is I think generally esteem- 
ed the finest, I mean the skeleton of Clarke 

reserved in the anatomical museum of 
Trinity College, Dublin, of whom a most 
interesting history wi!l be found in a letter 
from the Bishop of Cork to the Earl of Eg- 
mont, published in 1740, in the 4ist volume 
of the Philosophical Transactions, page 810 
to 821),—in these instances as well as in 
cases that have been recorded in various 
journals, the subjects of which memoirs it 
is much to be regretted have been lost to 
us, we universally find the disease not to be 
anchylosis properly speaking, but an exces- 
sive deposit of osseous matter, without avy 





short period of a year and a quarter having 
only elapsed from its first commencement 
until it had produced its destructive effects 
in every articulation, while in all the other 
cases that I have had the opportunity of con- 
sulting (Olivier’s vomgnell it has been the 
work of many years. A circumstance well 
worthy of observation in this disease is, that 
all those victims to it whose histories have 
reached us, were inhabitants of a moist cold 
climate, of which we have satisfactory proof 
by referring to the cases above adduced. The 
sudden paralysis, and subsequent disease of 
the left elbow, instantly following the loss of 
blood from the same arm, are well worthy of 
notice, as displaying in a striking manner 
the ill effects consequent on the use of de- 
bilitating remedies in this complaint. Last- 
ly, Sir, | would draw your attention to the 
extraordinary quantity of earthy matter that 
was seamed’ from the system by means of 
the urine during the acute stage of the dis- 
ease, and which was at one time so exces- 
sive that if a drop fell on the floor it left a 
white crust behind. This circunstance I 
think particularly worthy of consideration, 
since if, after a close inquiry, we can dis- 
cover that it attends other instances in ever 
so mitigated a form, it may not only lead us 
to an early knowledge of the complaint, but 
also point out to us that mode of cure which 
nature herself seems inclined to adopt. J 
trust, Sir, that this case may be esteemed 
worthy the attention of the Dublin members 
of the medical profession, as I deem it al- 
most a duty on them, possessed as they are 
of so fine a post-moriem specimen, to pro- 
cure admission into one of their hospitals for 
what I believe to be the only living instance 
of the disease at present in existence. And 
in this opinion I am sure you will fully agree 
with me when I remind you that the im- 
mortal John Hunter gaye one hundred 
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pounds for the skeleton in his museum, to 
which there is no trace of history attached, 
or ibility of procuring any account. 
With the hope that so interesting a subject 
for philosophical inquiry may not be lust to 
the profession, I have the honour to remain, 
Sir, your obliged, 
Puitir M, Lyons, 


5, East Street, Brighton, 
Sept. 19, 1831. 





CASE OF 
HYDROPHOBIA., 


By W. Simpson, Esq., Surgeon, 
Hammersmith. 


' Wa. Batster, 53 years of age, tall and 
muscular, complained ou the evening of the 
28th of August of pain in the neck and right 
shoulder. He with much reluctance went 
to work early in the morning of Monday, 
but was unable to do any-thing, and came 
home in the afternoon, when the pain had 
extended into the right axilla, He procured 
some volatile embrocation with which the 


“ parts were wellrubbed, He was much dis- 


tressed with pain and restlessness during 
the night, aad on Tuesday morning the pain 
had extended down the arm, and across the 
chest ; he endeavoured to drink some porter 
but was unable ; tried to take it from a tea- 
pot but without effect. About noon he was 
seen by Mr, Graham, an intelligent practi- 
tioner of Turnham Green, who, not having 
been informed of his inability to swallow |i- 
quids, very naturally attributed the symp- 
toms to rheumatism, and ordered some calo- 
mel and colocynth and a black draught. He 
was unable totake the draught; the pills ope- 
rated freely ; during the afternoon and even- 
ing symptoms of great perturbation of mind 
manifested themselves, and in the night he 
became very outrageous, abd required three 
or four men to restrain his violence. About 
noon on the Wednesday I saw him ; he ap- 

roached me with clenched fists in a menac- 
ing attitude, accompanied with an hysterical 
laugh, and a kind of howling noise, and 
great contortions of the countenance, I na- 
turally stepped back a little, when be com- 
posed himself, sat down, and told me I bad 
no occasion to be frightened. I felt his 
og which was but slightly quickened ; 

e had no fever, and answered my questions 
rationally, In about a minute he got up 
and rushed furiously across the room, then 
threw himself across the table like a person 
labouring under a violent fit of the colic. He 
said he had no pain during the paroxysms, 
only a slight pressure at the lower part of 
the abdomen, and a sensation like a ball 


rising in the throat, and of suffocation, I 
began to suspect hydrophobia, and ordered 
some water to be given him ; belore it ap- 
proached his mouth he ran back and had a 
violent fit; porter was tried but with the 
same effect ; and he said, raising his clench- 
ed fist, if any more were offered him he 
would knock themdown, On asking him to 
what cause he attributed his complaint, he 
said he was ‘' bewitched, or labouring under 
an evil tongue.” He denied having been 
bitten by a dog. About four in the after- 
noon he began to vomit dark matter like 
coffee-grounds, after which he could drink 
peppermint-water and other liquids, but 
which did not:emaiu onaninstant. He be- 
came calmer, but vomiting continued till 
within halfan hour of his death, which bap- 
pened about twelve o'clock at night. Upon 
inquiry | found that he had been bitten by a 
puppy about three months before, but in so 
slight a manner as pot to attract notice at 
the time, ‘This puppy had also been bitten 
by another dog, and was killed soon after 
accidentally. A post-mortem examination 
was not allowed. 

So far as my observations go, I should say 
that this disease approaches nearer to hys- 
teria in its symptoms than any other com- 
plaint, The patient did not appear to suffer 
uear so much as in those cases of tetanus I 
have witnessed. All speculations on the 
cause or pathological condition on which 
hydrophobia or tetanus depends are idle. 
The primary symptoms are evidenily to be 
traced to the nervous system, the minute 
anatomy of which remains for the present 
in obscurity. 

Hammersmith, Sept. 22, 1831. 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, 
THE ELEEMOSYNARY FUND-—EXPULSION OF 
MEMBERS FROM MEDICAL COLLEGES.— 
EQUALITY OF RANK IN THE PROFESSION, 





To the Editor of Tue Laxcer. 
Sir,—I have sent my name as a candidate 
for admission to the New College of Medi- 
cine. Ido not know yet, but I dare say | shall 
not be black-balled, I mention my having 
taken this step, inasmuch as it evinces my 
hearty good will to the cause, conte gui 
conte, and shows, that whatever private 
opinions I may have formed par parenthege, 
I sacrificed them all on the altar of medical 
reform, On the three subjects connected 
with the London College of Medicine, which 
are discussed in three several papers in ‘T'ne 
Lancer of August 27th, I had written re- 
marks, which I afterwards put into the fire, 
because I thought the period for their ap- 
pearance premature. 
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With to the eleemosynary fund, 
the man or his family who may derive be- 
nefit from it, will have the satisfaction of 
having contributed to it. This is not a sim- 

and direct benefit fund solely because it 


orms part aod parcel of the New College | p 


system, and is compulsory on those who be- 
long to it; but in many tsit deserves 
the epithet, and a very good epithet too. It 
need not be termed eleemosynary, 
that term offend ; but the enforcement of the 
contribution to the fund, and the regulations 
for the application of it, mast, for the sake 
of the community, be strict and well defined. 
A jury of members chosen indiscriminately 
from the Fellows of the College, liable to be 
challenged, and if not thus liable, bound in 
honour to secresy, should decide on indivi- 
dual claims. No one should claim help from 
the fund, until acertain given number o} 

after admission, The payment of the annual 
contribution should be enforced from all. 
Thus the rich will enter into a contract 
which campels them to be charitable, and 
the poorest will have an extra inducement 
to avoid extreme improvidence. The pay- 
ment must be compulsory, Perhaps some 
mode of enforcing it may be requisite, but I 
should think none such would be needed. 
The names of those who do not forward 
their subscription might, after a certain time, 
be posted up in the College Rooms. 

With to another question, my opi- 
nion all has been, that no such harsh 
step, as expulsion from the College should 
be, under any pretext or pretence whatever, 
permitted. Envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness, would thus have scope to 
work, and the seeds of dissolution be early 
imbedded in the infant system of the new 
College. I should say, if a Fellow of the 
new College be hanged, let him be hanged 
** with his pen and ink-boru about his neck ;”’ 
let him die, as Dr. Dodd died, unbereft of 
a title of which, in the real sense of the 
term, no regulation can bereave him. Let 
aman have once justly acquired the title, 
and no subsequent crime, however atrocious, 
can prove his past unfitness. Do not let a 
new and professedly liberal College, in any 
one point of liberality, be outshamed by an 
old one. A man who takes his degree at 
Oxford or Cambridge, cannot subsequently 
forfeit by ill conduct this honorary recom- 
pense of his studies, All that the Apothe- 
caries’ Company could do in a late case 
was, to obtain a sentence of imprisonment 
against their severely-treated victim, for 
having imposed on them by a false certi- 
ficate. They could not pronounce a man 
incompetent whom their previous fiat had 
pronounced competent. This doctrine of 
noo-expulsion will save the necessity of 
multiplying rules and regulations, and the 
simplest code is always the least corrupt, 





the least liable to misinterpretation and 
abuse. What need is there of instituting 
the perpetual sederunt of a tribunal of in- 
quisition on private character? I candidly 
confess I would not demand from those who 
resent themselves for examination, any- 
thing in the shape of a certificate even of 
moral character. ‘There are laws for those 
who transgress the laws, and there is the 


should | contempt of society for those who, without 


infringing the laws, conduct themselves 
dishonourably. The College of Medicine 
might restrict itself to the one main poiut, 
of ascertaining the competency or incom- 
petency of a man to practise medicine. It 
might thus heave from its shoulders the 
onus of guaranteeing the private moral worth 
of its members, All jealousies and petty 
interferences with each other's private cha- 
racters would be avoided. As Dr. John- 
son has said, no man, however innocent, 
would like to be put apon trial for his life 
once a week. I do not expect a majority of 
your readers to agree with me fully, but I 
do not douSt that many will agree with me 
in advocating the doctrine of non-expulsion, 
whatever testimonials of private good cha- 
racter they may wish to see exacted prior 
to admission. With regard to the eleemo- 


8 fund, it should be com ; nor . 
way 7 


it suffice to enact merely, that those 
who refuse their annual subscription shall 
be excluded from future benefit from the 
fund. Many will say, perhaps (too confi« 
dently, and certainly, in this case, too self- 
ishly secure ofthe future), “‘ Neitber [ nor 
mine are likely to need it.” I am not pre- 
vented by this law of expulsion in case of 
omitting the annua! subscription, from join- 
ing the ranks of the reformers; but there 
are those who may be thas influenced by an 
enactment like the one alluded to. I cer- 
tainly most heartily dislike to hear of any 
such thing talked or dreamt of, as expulsion 
from the College ; I am too quiet, too re- 
tired, and, I may venture to add, with all 
hamility, too moral a man to mingle in the 
fray, or to be likely to suffer personally from 
it, but I dread its making way for cabals 
which may terminate in the annihilation of 
the College. 

With respect to the coadmission to an 
equal rank of all legally-qualified practition- 
ers, those not excepted who were in prac- 
tice before 1815, | cannot but think ev 
objection to the plan selfish and illiberal. 
do not belong to this latter-named class of 
practitioners, but I think we have no right 
to make outlaws from the pale of profes- 
sional recognition, of those who have tra- 
velled the rugged paths of medical practice 
before us. Why should the regulations of 
the New College be less liberal than the 
lawsof the land? Let it also be recollected 
that those belonging to this class are a 
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early decreasing sect of practitioners. The 

phere 4 = accordance with the laws in there 
time in force, and what right bave we to 
contemn them simply because the meee 
to be a few years older than ourselves? For 
this, after all, is their sole offence. No law 
at that time in force led them to be- 
long to any corporate body. Is it likely that 
they or any man many years in practice— 
that men unable to leave their practices, 
would find it practicable, or deem it war- 
rantable, to come to town aud subject them- 
selves to an examination de novo? and this, 
perhaps, for the purpose of having their 
qualifications tested by meu many years 
their juniors in the profession? Let it be 
remembered, moreover, that there is a suf- 
ficient check-weight against the introduc- 
tion of quacks and imposters in the refer- 
ence of all claims for candidateship to the 
consideration of a committee. The fewer 
and more straightforward the statutes and 
regulations of the College are, the more ex- 
empt shall we be from the curse of a com- 
plexity of laws. Any dislike to join such 
of the reforming friends of the College as 
were in practice prior to 1815, must be 
founded in the most contemptible feelings of 
pride and jealousy. With respect to the 
title of doctor, it is a proper one enough. 
Uneducated people, who are good judges of 
such matftrs, are very free in conferring it 
on al! practitioners in medicine, and very 
slow in recognising the various artificial 
distinctions now ia use. But the matter of a 
title is of very, very second-rate importance. 
Why should men quibble about trifles, when 
momentous affairs are demanding their at- 
tention? Any reform isa desideratam in the 
present state of the medical world; and a 
reform so generally unexceptionable in its 
principles, merits every honest and spirited 
practitioner's support. For my own part, I 
would subscribe to any terms, rather than 
not entitle myself to the honourable charac- 
ter of an out-and-out 


Mepicat Rerormer. 


P.S. Could not the ‘‘ eleemosynary fund” 
amassed more effectively by raising in 
amount the fee for admittance for future ap- 
plicants from three to ten guineas, for those 
more particularly who do not subject them- 
selves to a fresh examination? A certain 
date might be named, after which the in- 
crease in amount of the fee might be adver- 
tised. I do not doubt that (whether with 
or without a view to the eleemosynary 
fund) this will be done before iong, without 
the need of any hint from me. It just occurs 
to me as one very insufficient reason why 
the physician disapproves of the 


that it levels him with others whom he has 
been accustomed to consider his inferiors, 


and that he imagines that such levelling will 





injure his pocket, as well as pain his feel- 
lao. Is there, then, no truth ia the plain- 
spoken old proverb, that a physician cannot 
get bread and cheese till he has no teeth to 
eat it with? It is a truth coarsely express- 
ed, but who does not see, who has not seen, 
it exemplified? Is it of no advantage to the 
young physician to have an earlier opportu- 
nity of getting into practice? And will not 
this result from the new order of things? 
I know of no class of medicai practitioners 
who will be more benefited by it. It will 
tend more to their good fame, as well as to 
their pecuniary emolument, than a forced 
and slavish alliance with any favouring and 
favoured pure druggist. 





LONDON COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, 
OBJECTIONS TO THE ELEEMOSYNARY FUND, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Sin,—Approving highly of the general 
lan of ap Laveen Goin or Mepictye, 
cannot better prove my anxiety for its suc- 
cess, than by calling the attention of the 
mavagers and the profession to a part of it, 
which must materially impede its progress, 
and which will, if persisted in, prevent « 
reat proportion of the old practitioners 
trom ‘‘ sending in their adhesion,” and 
giving their inuonee towards its establish- 
ment; and that the unanimous support of 
the greater part of the present members of 
the profession will be absolutely necessary 
to induce the King to grant a charter, or 
to obtain an Act  R founeil, will, I 
think be admitted by every-body who con- 
siders the great amount of momentum re- 
quired to overcome the vis inertia of the 
tribunal to which we have to appeal; for 
without a decided case of necessity shal] 
be made out, the Parliament, or the cabinet, 
will be unwilling to depart from their fa- 
vourite maxim in support of all abuses, viz., 
** Nolumus leges Anglia mutari.” Whilst 
they will at the same time gratify their 
aristocratic predilections, and sympathise 
with the worthless institutions which they 
are called on to annihilate ; for remember, 
that 

“ A fellow feeling makes us wond’rous kind.” ~ 
And let us not run into the error of suppos- 
ing, that the present ardour in favour of re- 
form is a gracious boon granted to the coun- 
try from an honest conviction of its just- 
ness, or that every noble lord is less op 
to all reform than his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, because he has less honesty in 


, | avowing his dislike to it, 


Admitting, then, the principles of equality 
and competition, on which the institution 


is founded, to be exceptionable, it is clear, 





$2 MR. MANTELL ON MERCURIAL OINTMENT IN ERYSIPELAS. 


that in order to obtain the extensive co-| 
operation necessary for its establishment, | 
there must not be appended to it eny con-| 
dition that is opposed to those principles, or, 
that ia at variance with the feeling of a 
great part of the profession ; this, I contend, 
is the case with the eleemosynary fund, | 
which is not very unlike adding to a College 
for the improvement of medical science, the 
business of an assurance office, and more- 
over, by compelling its members to sub- 
scribe, monopolising the whole business of 


the point may be discussed at the approach- 
ing general convocation, I hope you will ex- 
ercise your usual candour by publishing 
these remarks of a friend to the Loxpon 
Cotrece or Mspicine, and your obedient 
servant, 
Earcus Wantye, Sarg. 

Margate, Sept. 12th, 1851. : ‘ 

*,* A few remarks on the subjects dis- 
cussed in this and the forgoing letters will 
appear in our next Number.—Ep. L. 





the profession. But this is not at present 
the most important objection ; for on its 
being proposed to make the eleemosynary 
contribution voluntary, itis immediately re- 
plied by its friends, ‘* Ob! no, for then it will 
not be supported ;” this very doubt being 
an admission, that it is not called for, or, 
according with the wishes of the bulk of the 
profession, But by getting rid of this part 
of the scheme, or by making it optional to 
belong to it, you take away the only bone of 
contention, and, moreover, you get rid of a 
condition which, it must not be denied, will 
more than any other consideration prevent 
most medical men alrexdy entitled to prac- 
tise, and who have consequently had a per- 
fect nausea of the pecuniary impositions at- 
tendant on obtaining diplomas, from uniting 
themselves to an establishment which sub- 
jects them to an annual tax, True! the 

onour of the thing—the good of the profes- 
sion, and the benefit of our distressed bre- 
thren, &c., sound all very well; but there 
must be some more definite advantage, some 
more tangible “* guid pro quo,” held forth 
before even medical practitioners will part 
company with their guineas to any consider- 
able extent; let me then earnestly recom- 
mend the friends of the London College of 
Medicine, before deciding on this matter, to 
consider well 

“ How deeply painful is all payment!” 

and not to despise the caution of ove was 
a good judge of human feelings when he 
said, 


** Men hate a murderer much less than a claimant 

On that sweet ore which every body nurses. 

Kill a man’s family, and he may brook it, 
_ But keep your hands out of his breeches’ pocket.” 

I would therefore suggest thata connexion 
with the eleemosynary fund be made op- 
tional! with all members who may joi the 
new College, by virtue of their previously 
possessing diplomas entitling them to prac- 
tise ; but it mightstill remain imperative on 
all candidates who derive their right to prac- 
tise ab origine from the vew institution, to 
belong to it: and they have not the same 
objection to urge, inasmuch as they derive a 
positive and important privilege from the 
establishment. 

In order to ascertain the opinion of the 





profession ‘at large on this subject, and that 





USE OF 
MERCURIAL OINTMENT 


IN ERYSIPELAS, 


To the Editor of Tur Lancet. 


Srra,—Your interesting notice of the treat- 
meut of erysipelas in L’Hdpital de la Pitié 
ey mercurial ointment, induces me to trou- 

e you with this hasty communication. 

Some years since I employed the un- 
guentum hydrargyri in a case of erysipelas, 
with extensive sloughing of the integu- 
ments of the chest and abdomen, and in 
which free incisions, and the usual consti- 
tutional treatment, had proved insufficient 
to arrest the progress of the disease. ‘This 
case terminated fatally, but the yse of the 
mercurial preparation was attended with 
such marked advantage, that | determined 
to give it another trial so soon as a favour- 
able opportunity occurred. In the course 
of a few months a case, as decidedly severe 
and unpromising as the former, presented 
itself; the . hydrargyri was had 
recourse to, and the patient recovered, 
under circumstances in which, from con- 
siderable experience in this disease, 1 may 
confidently assert a fatal termination would 
have ensued, 

In the mortification of the toes, which so 
frequently occurs in aged persous, the same 
application has proved of singular benefit. 
I was led to adopt this mode of treatment 
at the suggestion of a French physician 
with whom I was at that time in ‘corre- 
spondence, The ointment was spread on 
fine linen, with which the whole of the in- 
flamed surface was kept covered; it was 
not applied to the sores. 

I iibve notes of several cases in illustra- 
tion of the good effects of this application, 
but your pages are too valuable to be occu- 
nied by details that would interest but few 
of your readers. With the greatest respect, 
I am, Sir, your very humble servant, 


Gipron Mayrecr, 
Castle Place, Lewes, Sept. 1851. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have not one inch left for private tattle, 
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